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Otationers = Cag ravers 
Louisville, iy 

> 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


If school officials generally, sanctioned the syphoning of money out of 
the state to build up other states, Kentucky would always be backward 
in educational facilities because the schools are supported by taxation. 
While our viewpoint is a selfish one, we are thankful that a large 
majority of principals recognize the advantage of buying their supplies 
from home manufacturers ON EVEN TERMS. 






























































JUST PUBLISHED 
ENCYCLOPEDIA ee) 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


OF Edited by 
y DR. WALTER SCOTT MONROE 
E D U Cc A | I G N A L a Director, Bureau of Educational Research 


University of Illinois 
R E Ss E A Fe C H Assisted by a large stafi of recognized 
ep 8 @ authorities in special areas of education. 


THE PUBLICATION of the Encyclopedia of Educational Research makes available 
for the first time anywhere a comprehensive and critical synthesis of the results of 
ee research in the convenient and usable form of a one-volume reference 
work. 





IT MEETS a long-felt need for a critical inventory of the achievements of educa- 
tional research and makes accessible to all the results of years of accomplishment. 
It tells the findings of research and what they “add up to” in relation to educa- 
tional theory and practice. 


THIS IS A WORK of such magnitude that MORE THAN 200 CONTRIBUTORS 
participated in its preparation—men and women whose writings and research have 
won them recognition as outstanding experts and specialists. 


Order your copies now—one volume—1344-xx-pages $10.00 (list) 


MACMILLAN ors.’s’t.Hottoway 


500 Spring St. N. W. ATLANTA 


1828 Nicholasville Road 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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Backed by a great research program 


STANFORD 
Achievement Test 


New Forms D, E, F, G, H 
Terman - Ruch - Kelley 


‘THE first step in constructing new 
forms was an evaluation of subject mat- 
ter in the modern curriculum. A de- 
tailed item analysis eliminated all non- 
functioning items. Equality of forms 
was assured by an extensive experiment 
involving 20,000 children in equated 
groups. The norms are national norms. 
Prepublication administration in more 
than 200 units in 33 states involving over 
350,000 children including several Ken- 
tucky school systems represents the larg- 
est single group ever tested in such a 
program. 
Form D of all batteries ready 
Order Directly from Chicago Office 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Represented by Shockley Lockridge 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 




















ATTENTION 
Ceachers @ 


Teachers are salesmen and it’s salesmen 
I want. When school lets out and you 
face lack of income for a few months, I 
have the very thing to occupy your time. 
With intelligent effort you can equal or 
exceed your teacher’s pay during this 
period, and you can hold your connection 
after you go back to your school. 


Write for detatls or interview. 


W. B. Alsip 


Suite 1402-5 Heyburn Bldg. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 





























2 trips out of 3 are free! 


— because Super-Coach travel costs only one- 
third as much as driving my own car! The 
saving is grand—but I also prefer the freedom 
from driving strain, the smooth-riding comfort 
of a fully air-conditioned Greyhound Super- 
Coach—for week-ends and vacation trips, too.” 
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GREYHOUND 


FREE! A brand new “Amazing America” Cartoon 
© Map, with more than 100 entertaining pictures 
and stories, in full color. Simply mail this coupon to 
Greyhound Trave! Bureau, 801 N, Limestone St., Lexington, Ky. 


Name 
Address 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT « « e 


K. E. A. Convention 


HE KENTUCKY Education Association 
convention is just about six weeks 
away. On the 16th of April, thousands of 
Kentucky teachers will begin the trek to 
Louisville. Not a single one of them will 


fear that there will be a bomb attack from , 


above nor the screaming instruments of 
death from any enemy in their midst. We 
sometimes wonder if we are sufficiently 
proud of a country which makes free 
assembly possible. There are only a few 
places in the world where such a conven- 
tion as ours.can be held in perfect safety 
and with the calm assurance that there 
will be no disturbance by any enemy. 


It has been more than 80 years since the 
first feeble beginnings of the organization 
which we now know as the Kentucky 
Education Association. For the last half 
century of these years we have held an 
annual convention which was attended by 
teachers from all over the state. It has 
been the purpose of the officers of the 
association to make of this convention 
not only a source of inspiration, informa- 
tion, and entertainment, but what is even 
more important, to make of it a unifying 
agency which would help the members of 
the profession to see the problem of edu- 
cation as a total state-wide problem. 


Leaders have been brought from every 
field of education experience. For the 
most part, these men and women who 
have taken conspicuous parts on our pro- 
gram have made important contributions 
to the interests of education. 
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In a sense, this convention is a business 
convention. The business affairs of the 
association are given much attention, but 
it is a business convention in still another 
sense. Men and women come from all 
over the state at considerable expense to 
have the opportunity of hearing what the 
leaders of the nation have to say 
and of learning what they think. In 
this convention it seems that there 
will be something that is worth while for 
everybody. All phases of education 
will be discussed. Great national leaders 
will discuss them. It is hoped that every 
teacher who attends the convention will 
hear at least some of those whom we have 
invited to speak. It is also hoped that 
those who come to speak will likewise 
gain inspiration, information, and enter- 
tainment. As a source of inspiration we 
hope Kentucky teachers will give our 
speakers the best audiences they have ever 
had. Nothing so inspires a speaker as to 
have before him a large group of attentive 
listeners who show by their respectful at- 
tention that they have the intelligence, 
culture, and capacity to comprehend and 
appreciate what he is saying. 


We indulge the hope that when our 
speakers have gone they will go with the 
information that a Kentucky audience of 
teachers still carries the insignia of refine- 
ment and the dignity of an exalted profes- 
sion that impels them to give a respectful 
hearing to invited guests. We also be- 
lieve that Kentucky's reputation for hospi- 
table entertainment will not only be sus- 
tained but will be magnified by compel- 
ling evidences of courtesy and culture 
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made manifest by the representatives of 
the teachers of Kentucky as they play the 
role of auditors. 


There is much to be gained from the 
convention besides the inspiration and the 
practicable suggestions which one gathers 
from the formal program. Significant in 
this category is the value of association 
with one’s colleagues in the profession. 
The lobbies and the dining rooms, the 
corridors and the exhibit halls, are the 
crossroads of professional life where 
ideas meet and where personalities glow 
in the warmth of congenial companion- 
ship. 

In this hectic year when war's alarms 
and international strife claim the atten- 
tion of the world, the quiet and lovely 
and hospitable city of Louisville will ex- 
tend itself to provide for the comfort and 
happiness of its old friends and dear 
friends who annually come to be its 
guests. 


There will be room for everybody, food 
for everybody, fun for everybody. But 
best of all there will be a chance for every- 
body to do something for the Kentucky 
Education Association to help make it a 
better association, to give encouragement 
to its officers who bear the brunt of its 
burdens, and to give help to those who do 
not understand its ideals and purposes. 


An able and outstanding K. E. A. 
president has assembled an unusual array 
of notable men and women for his pro- 
gram. A number of innovations will give 
interest to the week’s activities. A few 
novel features will make this year’s con- 
vention different. Entertainment and in- 
struction will be appropriately balanced 
while displays of school projects and ex- 
hibits of school materials will be more 


| than usually attractive. 
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“On the Line” 


His familiar call of the starter in the 
great athletic events is both an inquiry 
and a command. We seem to hear the 
voice of America calling out to the teach- 
ers of America, “On the Line!” 

If the teachers and principals and super- 
intendents of schools and presidents of 
colleges actually have the grave responsi- 
bilities which we have always claimed for 
them in normal times, the gravity of their 
obligations must be infinitely greater now 
in these hectic days. 

During the past decades we have held 
ourselves up before the world as an in- 
dispensable and sacrificing group main- 
taining one great support in the bulwark 
of democracy—Education. 

We have proclaimed that without our 
services free institutions could not long 
endure. We have argued long, loud, and 
lustily that if society would do its part 
in giving material support to education 
we would furnish the brains and genius 
and culture to fashion the patterns for 
individual success and for social achieve- 
ment. A reliant and hopeful public has re- 
sponded to our appeals and has been 
heartened by our voluntary and laudable 
efforts to increase our skill and our effici- 
ency to meet the expanding requirements 
of an increasingly complex social order. 
That same public rightfully expects us, in 
these crucial times, to meet our obligations 
not only as citizens and patriots, but as 
the leaders we have proclaimed ourselves 
to be. 

While the nation girds itself for de- 
fense on every front it prepares for sacti- 
fice. While our leaders design the plans 
for defense they are on the “look-out” 
for the fifth columnist and. the saboteur. 
Every business, every profession, every 
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MISS MACKIE RASDALL, A.B. de- 
gree Georgetown College; graduate work 
at the University of Kentucky. Recently 
elected President of the Third District 
Education Association. 


individual must be definitely on the side 
of our country. 


Our profession will certainly do its 
part. But to do its part it will have to 
work as a unit just as the army, or the 
naval fleet, or the airplane squadron 
works. There has to be discipline, order, 
regimentation and singleness of purpose. 


There is no time nor place in any of 
our defense industries for the trifler, the 
shirker, the self-promoter, or the chronic 
gtumbler. Likewise in our profession, if 
we are to do our part with adequacy and 
distinction, we must submerge our per- 
sonal interests and go “all out’ for our 
part of the great task. Right now we 
haven’t any time to complain about the 
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teacher in the grade below us. We have 
too many jobs in the preservation of free- 
dom to take time out to lambast the 
wickedness of administrators or the wiles 
of the classroom teachers. The taxpayers 
who are concurrently citizens of the 
United States are a lot more interested in 
whether we belong to the society of loyal 
and sincere American citizens than 
whether or not we belong to the high 
school association or the elementary asso- 
ciation. 


What they really want to know is 
whether we are leaving the right impres- 
sion on the mind of that boy, or whether 
we are sowing the seeds of right ideals in 
the heart of that girl of theirs. In short 
they want to know whether or not we are 
the real guardians of Americanism. 


They want to know how well we will 
handle our opportunity to make citizens 
who will make and keep our government 
sound and strong. Some of the people 
are asking us the direct question as to our 
ability to justify the implicit confidence 
that they have reposed in us. Whether 
we like it or not, we must answer. 
Whether we like it or not, if society fails 
to improve we shall bear at least part of 
the blame, and, conversely if society does 
improve, we shall share the credit. Verily 
in these unpredictable times the teacher 
must be a crusader for the cause of good 
sound judgment, and to be a crusader 
he must keep his visor raised, his shield 
buckled on and his eye on the foe—not 
on himself. 








K. E. A. CONVENTION 
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Convention Headliners 


Dykstra—Studebaker— 
Florence Allen—Roma Gans— 
Cook—Gross—Strayer 


RESIDENT MAURICE SEAY announces a 
P list of speakers for the convention pro- 
gram who are outstanding as leaders in 
education and government. 

Many of these speakers, while nation- 
ally known, are making at the annual 
meeting of the K. E. A. their first ad- 
dresses to a Kentucky audience. It seems 
especially fortunate to have at this time 
these leaders of current thought and pol- 
icy. 

Of special interest to all teachers is the 
educational implication of the present 
military recruitment program. Dr. Clar- 
ence Dykstra, on leave as president of the 
University of Wisconsin, and now director 
of the selective draft service, will address 
a general session on this topic. 

Miss Roma Gans, professor of Elemen- 
tary Education, at Columbia University, 
has addressed as many teachers’ conven- 
tions as any woman educator. However, 
she will make her first visit to Kentucky 
when she speaks at one of the general ses- 
sions of this convention. Her topic “The 
Unique Function of Educators in the De- 
fense Program” will be of interest to all 
members of the organization. 

The outstanding woman judge of the 
nation is Miss Florence Allen, judge of 
the Federal Court of Appeals. Miss Allen 
is also recognized as a brilliant and enter- 
taining speaker. She will speak to the con- 


| vention on the subject “The Constitution 
| an Instrument for Freedom.” 


Since the interest of the nation is cen- 
tered so much in the program of educa- 


_ tion and national preparedness, it is es- 








pecially appropriate to have as a conven- 
tion headliner, this year, the United States 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. John W. 
Studebaker. 

The Kentucky Education Association 
has emphasized during this school year the 
Improvement of Instruction and has co- 
operated with the State Department of 
Education, the teacher education institu- 
tion, and local school units in carrying for- 
ward this important program. Dr. Lloyd 
Cook, professor of Educational Sociology 
at Ohio State University, has been of 
valuable assistance to Kentucky groups 
who have been concerned with this prob- 
lem. Dr. Cook is an authority on the 
subject “The Utilization of Community 
Resources in School Programs.” He will 
discuss phases of this topic before a gen- 
eral session of the convention and before 
a departmental meeting. 

During the past ten years Adult Educa- 
tion has been given renewed attention. Dr. 
John Owen Gross, who will be remem- 
bered by Kentucky teachers as former 
president of Union College, will speak on 
the subject “Adult Education and Citizen- 
ship” at the annual dinner meeting of the 
Special Education Association. Dr. Gross, 
who is now president of Simpson College, 
Indianola, Iowa, will also address other 
departmental meetings. 

The superintendents of county and in- 
dependent districts will hold a joint ses- 
sion. Dr. George D. Strayer, a nationally 
known author and authority in educational 
administration will speak at this session. 
Dr. Strayer, who is professor of Education, 
Columbia University, will also speak to 
a meeting of the Kentucky School Board 
Members Conference. 

The April issue of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL will contain the names 
of other headliners who will address gen- 
eral sessions and departmental meetings. 
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i JONQUIL is a species of Narcissus, a 
genus of bulbous plants, natives of 
central Europe and the Mediterranean 
region. One species grows through Asia 
and Japan. The Narcissus takes its name 
from the Narcissus in Greek mythology, 
who was the son of the river god Cephis- 
sus and the nymph Leiriope, distinguished 
for his beauty. The seer Teiresias told 
his mother that he would have a long life, 
provided he never looked upon his own 
features. His rejection of the love of the 
nympth Echo drew upon him the 
vengeance of the gods. Having fallen in 
love with his own reflection in the waters 
of a spring, he pined away and the flower 
that bears his name sprang up on the spot 
where he died. It is a very plausible sug- 
gestion of Frazer that this story is to be 
connected with the widespread belief that 
it is unlucky, or even fatal, to see one’s 
own reflection. 


Be(e) Wise 


AID A WISE OLD BEE at the close of day, 
“This colony business does not pay. I 
put my honey in that old hive that others 
may eat and live and thrive; and I do 
more work in a day, by gee, than some of 
the other fellows do in three. I toil and 
worry and save and hoard, and all I get 
is my room and board. It’s me for a hive 
I can run myself, and me for the sweets 
of my hard-earned pelf.” So the old bee 
flew to a meadow lone and started a busi- 
ness of his own. He gave no thought to 
the buzzing clan, but all intent on his sel- 
fish plan he lived the life of a hermit 
free—‘Ah, this is great,” said the wise 
old bee. But the summer waned and the 
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IF and AND 


F WE BELIEVE 
That what we do 

Is one big part 
Of what mankind 
Needs to have done, 
And that we play 
Important roles 
In those affairs 
That have to do 
With ways of life, 
And molding thought, 
And making men 
Who make the world, 
Then we must live 
And think and act 
Upon a stage 
Where blazing light 
Will not reveal 
Much glaring fault. 
But so to live 
Requires that we 
Must rise above 
All petty things 
And dare the right 
And hold aloft 
The burning torch 
Of deathless truth. 
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days grew drear, and the lone bee wailed 
as he dropped a tear; for the varmints 
gobbled his little store and his wax played 
out and his heart was sore; so he winged 
his way to the old home band and took 
his meals at the Helping Hand. Alone, 
our work is of little worth; together we 
are the lords of earth: so it’s all for each 
and it’s each for all—united stand, or 
divided fall. —Anonymous. 
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Know Your K. E. A. 


The Executive Secretary 
By T. O. HALL 


T= CONSTITUTION of the Kentucky 
Education Association provides that 
the Board of Directors elect an Executive 
Secretary who shall also serve as treasurer 
of the association. His duties are rather 
definitely outlined in Section Three of the 
Constitution, but as the years pass, his 
duties increase as the responsibility and 
prestige of his position grow under the 
progressive urge of 18,000 united educa- 
tors in Kentucky. 


Among the many duties, besides those 
specifically set out by the Constitution, the 
Executive Secretary serves as secretary of 
the Planning Board, as editor and busi- 
ness manager of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, and as author and editor of 
many bulletins published each year by 
order of the Board of Directors of 
K. E. A. As treasurer of the Kentucky 
Education Association, he is under heavy 
bond, and among his most important 
duties is the assistance he renders to the 
Board of Directors in the planning and 
setting up of the financial budget for 
K. E. A. 


As the official liaison officer of the As- 
sociation he keeps contact with the teach- 
ers’ associations of the other forty-seven 
states. He is contact man for K. E. A. 
with the National Education Association 
and the World Federation of Education 
Associations. He is the legislative repre- 
sentative of the teachers in both state and 
federal legislation pertaining to education, 
and for these and many other reasons he 
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must be qualified: at all times to speak 
with authority on educational issues. 


He is constantly called upon to repre- 
sent the teachers of the state before all 
types of audiences. Social and civic clubs, 
local, state, and national, press him for 
some of his time for speaking and writing. 
He serves on numerous committees and 
commissions of state, national and world- 
wide interests, and must safeguard the 
Kentucky Education Association in every 
contribution he makes toward any cause 
and in every statement which he utters. 
Of a necessity he must keep himself 
abreast of educational progress every- 
where and be able at all times to give ~ 
authentic and authoritative advice when- 
ever any educational movement becomes a 
matter of consideration in Kentucky. 


It is obvious that the executive secretary 
of K. E. A. must be an educator, a busi- 
ness man, a scholar, a public speaker, and 
above all else a man of such high char- 
acter as will command the respect and 
confidence of the teachers of the state. 


The Kentucky State Industrial 
Arts Association 


By DaAvip WHERRY, 
Dayton, Kentucky 


meg men met together at the 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, in April 1934, 
to organize the present Industrial Arts 
Section of the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation.t Called together by L. T. Smith 
of Western State Teachers College, they 
formed the nucleus of an organization that 
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now includes nearly 200 members 
throughout the state. At this initial meet- 
ing, officers were elected and plans for- 
mulated for the next year. 

Fifty-five men attended the 1935 meet- 
ing attracted by a full program of dis- 
cussions and lectures under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Smith. A constitution commit- 
tee was appointed to draw up the pur- 
poses, organization, officers, and by-laws 
of the new group. H. D. Schultz of Berea 
Academy headed this committee. 


The purposes of the Kentucky State In- 
dustrial Arts Association are of most in- 
terest to the teaching profession. Quota- 
tion here is from Article II of the con- 
stitution and by-laws, published in 1939: 


“The purpose of this organization shall be: 

1. To promote Industrial Arts in the State 
of Kentucky. 

2. To assist the teachers of Industrial Arts 
to make professional advancement by 
means of the mutual exchange of ideas. 


3. To educate the public with regard to 
the need and importance of Industrial 
Arts in education.” 


Purposes one and two have been seri- 
ously promoted through the efforts of the 
organization to bring together every in- 
dustrial arts teacher to hear men of na- 
tional repute present problems of profes- 
sional interest. Opportunity for group 
discussion and interchange of ideas has 
always been provided. The co-operation 
of the Executive Committee of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association and the Voca- 
tional Education Section has made it pos- 
sible to bring outstanding proponents of 
Industrial Arts to Louisville for the an- 
nual meetings. 


The third purpose has been placed 
squarely on the shoulders of the member- 
ship for promotion. Every opportunity has 
been provided to instill the importance 
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of Industrial Arts education in the hearts 
and minds of the men attending the an- 
nual meeting. In addition to this, periodic 
news letters are distributed to the indus- 
trial arts teachers throughout the state 
containing contributed items of the prog- 
ress reported by various members. These 
news letters are passed on to administra- 
tors and friends of the teacher to indicate 
the state development and trend of In- 
dustrial Arts. This uplift provided for 
each and every industrial arts teacher is 
reflected in his or her teaching (at least 
one feminine teacher of high school indus- 
trial arts is included in the membership. 
It is hoped additional women will join, 
with the influx of elementary industrial 
arts). No better advertisement of prog- 
ress can be provided than through im- 
proved teaching reflected by the pupil. 


The following tentative program for 
the 1941 meeting is typical of the efforts 
of the various committees to provide a 
worth-while, informative, and interesting 
session for the industrial arts men as- 
sembled: 


Topic—“What Can Industrial Arts 
Contribute to National De- 
_ fense.” 


Type of Meeting—Panel Discussion. 


Speakers—Five men representing Indus- 
trial Arts, Vocational Educa- 
tion, The National Youth 
Administration, Supervision, 
and Industry. 


Additional details will be forthcoming 
in a later article. 


* During the years 1925-26-27, a section known as 

the “Department of Manual and Fine Arts’ pro- 
vided yearly meetings, and discussions for the two 
groups. Apparently they did not continue as such, 
because the name of the department was changed 
in 1928 to the “Department of Fine Arts.” No 
er were held until the new group organized 
in 1934. 
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It’s Time to Rediscover America 


“An Open Letter to Kentucky 
Geographers” 


By Frep E. RUSSELL, 


President of the Kentucky Council of 
Geography Teachers, 
Evarts, Kentucky 


Dear Geographer: 

It has been said that ‘Procrastination is 
the thief of time,” and I imagine many of 
you have been wondering whether your 
Council officers haven’t been procrasti- 
nating this year, since you haven’t heard 
from us. 


On the contrary, we have been spend- 
ing many spare hours, working on a pro- 
gram for our annual meeting, which we 
feel will be of greater interest to you than 
any you have previously attended. We 
realize that planning such a meeting is a 
tremendous responsibility because of the 
high caliber of past meetings. However, 
we are getting our plans in good shape 
and I personally want to urge you to 
attend this year’s meeting, because I can 
assure you that you won’t be disappointed 
in what we have planned. 


After considerable thought and discus- 
sion as to the best speaker for this year’s 
meeting, the Council decided on Dr. J. R. 
Whitaker, of Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Most of you are familiar with 
Dr. Whitaker’s work, I’m sure. We feel 
that he is one of the best, if not the best, 
geographer, ever to appear before the 
Kentucky Council, and you'll be doing 


_ yourself an injustice if you fail to hear 


him. Why? Because he will speak to us 
on one of the most vital subjects of the 
day for a Geography Teacher—‘The Re- 
discovery of America.” This address 
stresses the need for learning more about 
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the western hemisphere, and the part of 
geographers in that undertaking. I doubt 
if there is anyone more qualified to speak 
on this topic. 

Several geographers have asked me to 
find out something about Dr. Whitaker 
and his work since it will enable them to 
appreciate his address more fully. The 
following should serve to acquaint you 
with him. 


Oddly enough, Dr. Whitaker is a native- 
born Kentuckian, having been born at 
Cynthiana. He was a student and later a 
teacher at Berea College. He received 
his Bachelor’s degree from the University 
of Chicago, his M. A. from the University 
of Wisconsin, and his PhD. from the 
University of Chicago. 


He was Chairman of the Department of 
Geography at the Teachers College, 
Marquette, Michigan, for a number of 
years. After leaving there, he spent ten 
years as assistant and Associate Professor 
of Geography at the University of Wis- 
consin. Summer teaching includes sum- 
mers at the University of Minnesota and 
the University of Kentucky. He is at 
present, Professor of Geography at Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tennessee, hav- 
ing been offered that position following 
the death of Dr. A. E. Parkins, one of the 
“greats” in the geography field. 


In addition to his experience as a 
teacher, he has written many magazine 
articles, mainly in the fields of Geographi- 
cal Education, Conservation, and Human 
Geography and he is also co-author of 
three books. 

He is past president of the National 
Council of Geography Teachers and an 
active member in the Association of 
American Geographers. 

I trust the above will serve to impress 
on you how fortunate we are to have 
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such a distinguished educator for our 
speaker this year. Again, I say, you can't 
afford to miss this address. 

An added feature this year will be a 
number of projects prepared by class 
room teachers under normal working con- 
ditions with the help of the pupils in their 
own rooms. These will be on display all 
during K. E. A. in the foyer of the First 
Christian Church. 

I want to thank you other officers: Miss 
Marguerite Winstead. of Madisonville, 


and Mr. John Knorr, of Louisville, for 
their assistance in helping me plan the 
program and for the valuable suggestions 
they have made. 

In closing, let me say that I have en- 
joyed working for you, as your president, 
and I trust you'll enjoy the program as 
much as we have enjoyed preparing it for 
you. 

I shall look forward to seeing all of 
you at our meeting Thursday, April 14, 
1941, 2:30 p. m. 





Educating for Peace 


Wweens on peace at this time when there 
is no peace seems futile indeed. But I 
feel that Herbert Agar is right when he 
said in a recent editorial, ‘“The influence 
of the good and visionary people who 
think and plan for a just peace in the 
midst of war may not be felt just now. 
But come, eventually, their day must and 
will, if the spirit of man is to live.” Even 
though I claim no authority in any field, 
I believe that I understand the necessity 
for peace and wherein we have missed 
the road to international peace and 
security. At least, I hope to stir up dis- 
cussion on what to me is the most mo- 
mentous question facing the United States 
today. That is, what kind of world policy 
should we have during and after the war? 


Secretary Hull recently emphasized the 
importance of international relations 
when he said, “Never in our national his- 
tory has there been a more desperate need 
for a clear understanding by every citizen 
of our country of what is taking place in 
the world and how it affects us.” One 
of our outstanding scientists, Dr. Forest 
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By E. R. BRADLEY, 
Morgantown, Kentucky 


Ray Moulton, said, in May, 1939, in an- 
swering the question ‘“What Is Humanity’s 
Greatest Need Today?” that man is a 
“being whose environment through 
science has suddenly become the whole 
world.” Dr. Frank Abbott Magruder, 
Professor of Political Science in Oregon 
State College, says in his National Govern- 
ments and International Relations that 
“The greatest world problem is to learn 
to live together happily with peace and 
justice.” 

We have learned by now that winning 
wars does not ipso facto bring peace, and 
surely there is no one that does not realize 
how tragic war is. Few know that over 
seventy-five per cent of the expenditures 
of the major nations is for past, present, 
and future wars; but all recognize the 
human suffering as manifested in the 
widows, orphans, and the tortured minds 
and mangled bodies of soldiers and civil- 
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ians alike. That Christianity and war- 
are incompatible is recognized by even 
church laymen. Regardless of one’s creed, 
he will admit that war is unjustifiable on 
the grounds of human decency. Since war 
is an “outworn technique and victory a 
delusion,” why do we tolerate it? Why 
do we have Caesars, Napoleons, and Hit- 
lers? Why are the war babies of 1914-18 
dying to retain their nation’s sovereignty 
again? My answer to question as to why 
we have war is that first, we have been 
organized for war, and second, we have 
never had a thorough understanding of 
the problem of war, which is the reason 
for the lack of organization against war. 

In the following discussion I hope to 
suggest how the people of the United 
States may be brought to understand how 
they can do their part in achieving inter- 
national peace and security. 

Efforts at peace have failed because the 
people were not willing to have them 
work. An example taken from the his- 
tory of this country in its early effort at 
self-government will illustrate what I 
mean. 

The colonies were not ready for a 
Federal Government in 1781 when they 
accepted the Articles of Confederation. 
They had to live through that “Critical 
Period in American History” during which 
they suffered economic warfare and terri- 
torial disputes, one of which actually led 
to bloodshed, before they as states were 
willing to give up some of _ their 
sovereignty in order that they could set- 
tle peaceably their economic and terri- 
torial disputes. Through trial and error, 
then, the colonies learned that co-opera- 
tion pays, and that each state could not 
be the sole arbiter in interstate disputes. 
But it must not be forgotten that if it had 
not been for the statesmanship of Wash- 
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ington and Madison, the diplomacy of 
Benjamin Franklin, and the salesmanship 
of Madison, Jay, and Hamilton, the peo- 
ple of the Thirteen Original Colonies 
would not have had a Federal Govern- 
ment in 1789. My contentions, then, are 
as follows: In order that we may adjust 
ourselves to this changing world, we must 
(1) have leaders with foresight, courage, 
and perseverance such as Washington and 
Madison. Then (2) the average citizen 
must be led through the “Federalist 
Papers” (1941 model) to follow these 
leaders. 


The world has leaders with plans for 
a secure future for the nations as had the 
leaders of the Constitutional Convention 
plans for peaceful and secure states, but 
we do not have enough Hamiltons to 
support our Madisons in appealing to the 
people. Yet today the average man’s 
opinion counts for more than it did in 
1789. Very few had a voice in determining 
the policies of the government in Wash- 
ington’s day, but today with our broad 
suffrage and fast transportation and com- 
munication nearly every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, and even Jane, has weight in 
Washington. If not on his own initiative, 
it is through the initiative of some polli- 
tician. ‘Therefore, the education of our 
citizenship is becoming more and more 
important. Since we have many Patrick 
Henrys (isolationists) along with our 
Madisons, it is imperative that the teach- 
ers of the United States inform them- 
selves on the problems of peace and wat 
so that they can impart enlightened knowl- 
edge in our schools where our future 
world leaders are being trained. Our 
leaders after the last war were peace- 
minded, but they failed to accept any re- 
sponsibility for keeping the world’s peace 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Do Free Books Help? 


By P. H. NEBLETT, 


Director of Free Textbook Division, 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


HAT has been done in the past to im- 
prove educational facilities in Ken- 
tucky—and much has been done—does 
not so vitally concern us as, whether are 
we tending. 


Within the period of ten or twelve 
years spacious, magnificent school build- 
ings have been erected in remote and 
underprivileged districts of the state. 
Around these buildings we see athletic 
fields, play grounds, and surfaced roads 
all of which have been provided not only 
for the convenience of our children but 
also to make the school a more attractive 
place for boys and girls to go. The in- 
terior of these buildings has been planned 
for comfort and safety of those who no 
longer prefer to stay at home or play 
“hooky.” Better courses of study, or at 
least a course of study, is prepared by 
superintendents, principals, and super- 
visors, and more efficient corps of teach- 
ers offer a much improved type of class- 
room instruction. A very large number 
of these schools have faculty counsellors 
to advise with pupils in the solution of 
their personal as well as scholastic prob- 
lems. It does now seem we are ‘getting 
somewhere” in guiding children through 
more practical application of methods 
more intelligible to them. These and 
other added facilities have changed en- 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


tirely the concept of the child relative to 
his school life and his preparation to meet 
the problems of changing conditions. 

Among the other factors in the progress 
of public education in Kentucky, there 
have been free textbooks and library facili- 
ties. 

Tt now goes unchallenged that public 
education is a state function and Kentucky 
has gone far in accepting this challenge. 
A per capita of $12.33, with which better 
prepared teachers are employed, is the 
highest figure yet given by the state for 
this purpose. 

Since 1934, at which time free books 
were first introduced in Kentucky school 
rooms, $3,500,000.00 has been expended 
for books absolutely free of rental or other 
obligation except reasonable care in the 
use of these books as state property. More 
than 7,000,000 books have been purchased 
during the period 1934 to 1940, inclusive, 
at an average price of approximately $0.48 
per book. At this time all the books 
(minimum requirements) are now being 
supplied to the children in grades one to 
eight, inclusive. In addition to these, 
$161,000.00 was spent in grades one to 
four, inclusive, in the optional subjects of 
Science, Social Science, Safety, Health, 
Music, and Art. 

Of the above number (7,000,000) 
there are now approximately 2,750,000 
books in use in the schools. These books 
are in the hands of 550,000 pupils or an 
average of five books per pupil with an 
annual per capita cost less than $1.00. 

Some of the advantages of free text- 
books are: 
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(1) Purchased by the state in large quan- 
tities at wholesale prices, textbooks cost much 
less than when bought by individuals at re- 
tail prices. 

(2) A personally owned book is generally 
used only one term, and then relegated to the 
attic or otherwise discarded; whereas, a state- 
owned book is used three years or longer. 

(3) Free textbooks promote uniformity 
and efficiency in classroom work. 

(4) No time is lost in waiting for chil- 
dren to buy books—important at beginning of 
school. 

(5) Poor parents and pupils are not em- 
barrassed by being considered objects of char- 
ity. 

(6) This plan tends toward equalization 
of educational opportunities. 

(7) It is thoroughly democratic in spirit 
and American in principle. 

(8) Children are required to attend school, 
and they should be provided with the neces- 
sary tools with which to work. 

(9) Free textbooks greatly increase school 
attendance and facilitate the progress of pupils. 

(10) They prevent much confusion, loss 
of time and worry in teachers trying to get 
people to buy books. 

(11) The use of free textbooks under the 
guidance of efficient teachers increases the 
child’s respect for public property and develops 
some of the cardinal principles of good citizen- 
ship. 

(12) This service has proved a boon in- 
deed to the citizens of the poorer communities 
and, in fact, to citizens of all communities 


during a period of unemployment and financial 
depression. 


Although the handling of these books 
through a number of years has added 
much extra work to the teacher, the princi- 
pal, and the superintendent, I should add, 
however, that the co-operation has been 
splendid. An infinitely small number of 
the above group has ever spoken in dis- 
favor of free textbooks, and we do not 
know of any now who are not enthusiastic 
about this program. 
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Recently, we have been approached by 
parents, teachers and others who favor 
free textbooks in the high school grades 
nine, ten, eleven, ‘and twelve. Also, they 
promote the idea of a public school library 
service in connection with the Division of 
Free Textbooks, which service by the De- 
partment of Education was discontinued 
some years ago. 

Let us see how free books can be ex- 
tended through the secondary grades. It 
is safe to assume that a high school pupil 
will need to spend at least $5.00 per year 
for his school books, or at least $20.00 
during the four years in high school. How 
much would it cost for the state to offer 
this same service? In the first place, the 
state could purchase these books at whole- 
sale price, a figure much less than the 
parent must pay; but, the major economy 
is effected in that these books, if they are 
the property of the state, will be used sev- 
eral years instead of being discarded at 
the end of each year. It is our opinion 
that the life of the average high school 
book would be three and one-third to four 
years. 

At the present time there are about 
100,000 pupils in grades nine, ten, eleven, 
and twelve. It would cost approximately 
$4.00 per pupil to supply new books in 
four subjects or $400,000.00 to supply all 
the books to all the pupils of the four 
upper grades. By a gradual introduction 
a $200,000.00 appropriation over a period 
of two years would furnish these books. 
The present appropriation of $500,000.00 
per year will probably be sufficient to fur- 
nish replacements in grades one to eight, 
inclusive, which have already been sup- 
plied with the original books. 

We shall welcome comments from 
parents, teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, or any others interested in the 
promotion of this idea. 
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KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. I did not teach during the 
year 1940-41. I wish to become a mem- 
ber of the Retirement System. What do 
I have to do? 

A. Membership is a condition of em- 
ployment (Section 4506b-27, Ky. Stat.). 
When you are again employed, you will 
be in membership. 


2. Q. Ihave taught 40 years in Ken- 
tucky. I quit teaching in 1937. What 
provision does the retirement law make 
for me? 

A. When you teach one school term, 
you will be in membership and can re- 
tire with the minimum annuity of $100.00 
per year. If you are 70 or older, you can 
teach during 1941-42 only. 


3. Q. Iam 48 years of age. I have 
taught 24 years, including 1940-41. In 
February, I contracted T. B. and cannot 
teach next year and probably never again. 
What may I do in regard to Retirement? 

A. You may continue to pay your 
dues until you reach the age of 50 and re- 
tire for disability. 


4. Q. Iam 52 years of age. I began 
teaching at 22 and have not missed a year. 
I was elected County Superintendent in 
1940 and will serve four years. I have 
bought an oil business and will not teach 
after the close of my term. What may I 
do to save my prior service and annui- 
ties ? 

A. At the close of your present term 
as Superintendent, you will be 55 years 
of age. Since you have 30 or more years 
of service, you may continue to pay your 
dues and retire at the age of 60. 
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5. Q. Tenure is very irregular here 
on account of politics. I don’t think I 
can possibly teach every year until I reach 
the retirement age. How shall I be able 
to retire? 


A. If you teach three or more years 
out of each six-year period, you can con- 
tinue in membership. When you have 
taught 30 years in all in Kentucky, you 
do not have to teach “five years consecu- 
tively” in order to retire. 


6. Q. I am a “trades” teacher and 
came into the profession at the age of 
50. What does the Retirement System do 
in my case? 

A. You would retire at the age of 70 
on an annuity of 30% of your average 
annual salary for the last five years you 
teach. 


7. Q. Wife and I both teach. We 
are sending daughter to college next year 
and want to withdraw membership for 
the four years. How do we proceed? 

A. Membership in the Retirement 
System is a condition of employment 
(Section 4506b-27, Ky. Stat.). As long as 
you teach, you cannot withdraw from the 
Retirement System. 


8. Q. How can teachers be required 
by the state to continue in the Retirement 
System when they wish to withdraw? 

A. Teachers are employees of the 
state and, as such, must meet certain con- 
ditions of employment. This not only ap- 
plies to teachers, but also to officials and 
even to private citizens. 

For instance, teachers are required to 
take certain courses in college and to hold 
teachers’ certificates of certain grade, de- 
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pending upon the sort of teaching they 
plan to do. Doctors, lawyers, and other 
professionals are required to conform to 
certain standards before they “practice” 
their professions. Private citizens are re- 
quired to be licensed to drive a car, oper- 
ate a drug store, to attain a certain age 
before holding office, etc. 

The state may require its citizens and/ 
or professionals to do anything not for- 
bidden in the “bill of rights” for the 
“common good.” 

Teachers are not exempt from such re- 
quirements; neither are others. 


9. Q. I am filling my state income 
tax blank. My salary is $100 per month, 
and I contribute 4% to the Retirement 
System. Do I enter my salary as $100 per 
month or as $96.00 per month? 

A. Iam of the opinion that you would 
consider your contribution in the same 
light as if you were paying an insurance 
premium or depositing the $4.00 in a sav- 
ings bank and that you would enter your 
salary at $100.00 per month. 


10. Q. Our local retirement system 
liquidated in November, and I received 
$280, which was the amount I had paid 
in plus the interest of $30.00 thereon. In 
filing my state income tax return, do I list 
this as an income? 

A. I am of the opinion that under 
the law this income is not subject to state 
income tax. The following is a paragraph 
quoted from a memorandum received 
from the Revenue Department: 

“After reviewing the provisions of the 
‘Teachers’ Retirement Law,’ this Depart- 
ment will construe the amounts received 
as being non-taxable for (state) income 
tax purposes. This ruling applies with re- 
spect to both the present law and that 
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under which the eight local systems pre- 
viously operated.”—Memorandum, E. E. 
Sutton, Supervisor Income Tax, February 
13, 1941. 


11. Q. I retired before the State 
Teachers’ Retirement Act went into effect. 
I have some income in addition to my an- 
nuity. I understand how to fill out my 
state income tax return, but I am con- 
fused as to how to figure the taxable part 
for my federal income tax return. 

My annuity is $450 per year, and I have 
contributed to the local retirement system, 
in all, $2,000. How do I figure this on 
my federal income tax blank? 

A. You would pay federal income tax 
on 3% of the cost of your annuity, which 
would be $60. The balance ($390) would 
be applied against the cost, reducing it to 
$1,610. You would continue this plan 
year after year until you have taken credit 
for the whole $2,000, after which you 
would pay on the entire annuity of $450. 

If this is not clear, see the Federal In- 
come Tax Department. 


12. Q. Please define again “Annual 
Salary” as found in Section 4506b-43 of 
the School Law. I still do not understand 
whether this applies to salary for the last 
five years of prior service. 

A. Section 4506b-2, paragraph 10, de- 
fines “Annual Salary” as follows: 

‘“ “Annual Salary’ shall mean the aver- 
age annual salary which the member has 
received for his services as a teacher in 
the public schools of Kentucky during the 
five years immediately preceding retire- 
ment by reason of superannuation or dis- 
ability, except that any salary which ex- 
ceeds $2,000 in any year shall be con- 
sidered as $2,000 only.” 
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13. Q. Please define termination of 
membership by “withdrawal” as in Sec- 
tion 4506b-33. 

A. “Withdrawal” here means with- 
drawal from service; that is, from profes- 
sional service—teaching. If one reads the 
whole section with this definition in mind, 
the meaning is clear. 


14. Q. I resigned teaching in 1938 
to become Referral Agent. I would like 
to become a member of the Retirement 
System since I expect to teach again. May 
I now come into membership and pay my 
dues? 

A. Since you have taught three or 
more years of the six-year period ending 
July 1, 1940, you are entitled to prior 
service credit when you teach again.. When 
you begin teaching, you will begin pay- 
ing dues. 


15. Q. I understand that 94% of the 
teachers are members of the Retirement 
System. Will membership ever reach 
100%? If so, how? and when? 

A. Yes. When the 1,100 who de- 
clined membership are replaced by new 
teachers. New teachers are automatically 
in membership. 


16. Q. What are the annuities of a 
teacher with 20 years of prior service if 
she retires at the age of 60? at the age of 
65? 


A. Not knowing the salary, the only 
practical answer is: The annuity would 
be not less than $100 nor more than $200 
if this teacher retired at the age of 60. 
Retiring at 65, this teacher would draw 
21% of her average annual salary, but not 
less than $100. The usual tenure for 
teachers of this age bracket is 30 to 45 
years. In this case, the annuities would 
be proportionately larger. 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
In Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN BooK COMPANY—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 230 N. Third St. 
Danville, Kentucky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 


CapMus Books—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 
Republic Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 


THE COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL PUBLISHING 
Company—Mr. W. B. Ward, Ft. 
Thomas, Kentucky. 


THE EcoNomMy ComMpaNy—C. E. Hauer 
Somerset, Kentucky. 


GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, R. R. 
2, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY-—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, 2086 Neil Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY—J._ T. 
Miracle, 500 Jackson Street, George- 
town, Kentucky. 


LADLAW BROTHERS—Mr. Fred Stimson, 232 
South 18th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mg. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


THE McCorMICK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon- 
ard A. Prowant, Kevil, Kentucky. 


RAND MCNALLY & Co.—Mr. Roy Worthing- 
ton, 126 Cherokee Pk., Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Vocational Education 
In Distributive Occupations 


N EARLY TIMES each family pro- 

duced its own food, cobbled its own 
shoes, made its own clothing, and built 
its own home. People lived in an econ- 
omy of self-sufficiency, and the main prob- 
lem was that of production. As civiliza- 
tion developed, each person found he 
could produce things that his neighbor 
could not produce so easily, and we drifted 
toward specialization. Today we live in 
a specialized age, where one group makes 
shoes, another clothing, another raises 
food, and another builds houses. In this 
age of specialization our problem is not 
so much one of production, but rather one 
of distribution, for after all, a suit of 
clothes made in an eastern factory is of 
no value to a citizen of Kentucky unless 
some distributive agency or agencies make 
the suit available in the home town of 
the would-be-user. 


The problem of bringing, the consumer 
and the producer together has grown to 
such an extent that today one out of eight 
persons gainfully employed is in a dis- 
tributive occupation. In Kentucky there 
are approximately 50,000 people em- 
ployed in the retail field alone, and when 
we add to this the number engaged in 
wholesaling and the other distributive oc- 
cupations, we have, according to the Cen- 
sus of Business for 1935, more than 87,- 
000 people directly engaged in distribu- 
tive occupations. In the state there is, on 
the average, one shop or store for every 
eighty-eight persons. This means one re- 
tail establishment for every twenty-two 
families. 
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By W. MAurRICE BAKER 


Head of Department of 
Distributive Occupations Education, 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Since 1920 the number of workers em- 
ployed in distributive occupations has in- 
creased more rapidly than any other group 
of workers in the country. The increas- 
ing employment in distributive occupa- 
tions has resulted in a large increase of 
employment of young workers in stores 
and other distributive organizations. Ac- 
cording to a survey of the Brookings In- 
stitute, more workers are employed in dis- 
tributive occupations than all other types 
of business jobs combined. A survey of 
your own town or city will show that a 
large percentage of the former students 
of your school are now working in dis- 
tributive occupations. Some are in gro- 
cery stores, some are in department stores, 
some are operating filling stations, some 
are selling hardware, while others are 
working in a wholesale house, or selling 
insurance, or driving a bakery route, or 
engaged in various other types of selling 
jobs. 


When the National Vocational Act was 
passed in 1917, the people in this, the 
third largest group of employed workers, 
were not specifically included in the pro- 
visions of the Act. Since that date, a con- 
stantly increasing number of young peo- 
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ple have found their first jobs in the dis- 
tributive field, and at the same time, the 
number of failures of small store owners 
has been on the increase. With these facts 
in hand, plus the successful experience in 
vocational education under public super- 
vision and control, the leaders in planning 
the George-Deen Act included training in 
the distributive occupations as a specific 
function. Thus, today in Kentucky, under 
the George-Deen Act, we have vocational 
education in four specific fields: agricul- 
ture, the trades, home economics, and the 
distributive occupations. Each program is 
under public supervision and control. 


There are two problems in education 
for the distributive occupations. First, 
there is the problem of training young 
people to enter store employment; anu 
second, the problem of helping those who 
have left school and are now employed. 
In the remaining paragraphs of this article 
I shall high-light the workings of each of 
these educational programs. 


Between the school program and em- 
ployment in a retail store is a no-man’s 
land over which the student must travel 
alone. When the student is finished with 
the instruction within the four walls of 
the institution, he is faced with the prob- 
lem of adjusting himself or herself from 
school life to business life, without the 
help of the school. The first question 
asked this youth in his search for employ- 
ment is, what special training or experi- 
ence have you had for this position? Busi- 
ness is eager and willing to pay for talent, 
but those who seek employment must have 
something to sell the employer. 


The training program for young peo- 
ple is designed with the above facts in 
mind. Young people of the junior and 
senior high school grade, who have the 
necessary physical requirements, and who 
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are interested in retailing as a career, are 
admitted to the class. The school day for 
the student is divided into two parts. Dur- 
ing one-half of the day the student is in 
school, and during the remaining half-day 


he or she is at work in a store. In other 
words, it is the co-operative plan of in- 
struction wherein the practical and so- 
called theoretical are carried on side by 
side. 


While in school the student spends part 
of his time in studies that relate directly 
to his field of employment. The other 
portion of the time is given to one or 
more regular high school subjects. Thus, 
he is able to receive a regular high school 
diploma and graduate with the others of 
his class. High school credits may be al- 
lowed for the school instruction and for 
the laboratory work in the store. The 
pupil, while in school and in the store, is 
under the direction of a special teacher. 
One of the several qualifications of the 
teacher is that he or she must have had 
several years of successful experience in a 
retail store. The teacher counsels with the 
students, places them in jobs in the re- 
tail stores, follows up their work by talk- 
ing with the store managers, analyzes the 
employment problems which the students 
will likely face, and guides the students 
in the solution of problems as they come 
up in their daily work. In addition to this 
the teacher outlines information and 
skills necessary for each job. For ex- 
ample, a girl working in a department 
store would need to know something 
about textiles, color and line, fashion, 
sizes, ways of taking care of the stock, 
package wrapping, salesmanship, and a 
number of other things. 


The purpose of this program is to train 
young people on a part-time co-operative 
basis while they are in school, for full- 
time employment when they leave school. 
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The teacher measures success, not in terms 
of credits or grades made by the trainees, 
but in terms of full-time placements. Dur- 
ing the past school year, some schools 
who have this plan in operation have re- 
ported that 100 per cent of their 
students, with the assistance of the 
teacher, have found full-time jobs. These 
schools are, of course, an exception. How- 
ever, the average for all such classes in 
the state for the past year is approximately 
85 per cent. Furthermore, not only do 
these students find full-time employment, 
but they advance to more responsible 
positions in the stores. A large number 
of those who have graduated are in ad- 
ministrative positions. 

The second part of the problem is one 
of adult education for those engaged in 
the retail and wholesale businesses. This 
group, which constitutes one of the most 
important elements of our state, have not 
been specifically included in the past in 
our public school adult programs, yet the 
businessmen are the backbone of every 
community. Also, retail business is the 
“bottle neck” of our total scheme of dis- 
tribution. Merchandise of all kinds, under 
our scheme of mass production, can be 
produced in any amount. It is no longer 
a matter of production. The merchandise 
flows from the producer, through the 
wholesaler, and onto the retailer’s 
shelves. Unless this merchandise is 
moved from the shelf into the hands of 
the consumer, our economic scheme bogs 
down. It is clogged up by the retailer. 
The wheels of industry and agriculture 
are retarded or speeded up according to 
the flow of goods over the retail counters. 
Today we are trying to help the retailer 
solve his problems by these evening voca- 
tional classes. 

What kind of schools or classes can be 
organized under the evening plan? The 
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training classes will divide into two 
groups: First, those who are on the 
management level, or who have oppor- 
tunity for promotion to the management 
level; and second, those on the selling 
level. For the management group such 
classes as buying, control, advertising, 
personnel management, business speech, 
business law, and other similar classes 
based on the problems of the merchants 
of the city or town may be used as the 
basis of the class. For the selling level 
such classes as salesmanship, arithmetic, 
speech, textiles, color and line, meat-cut- 
ting, delivery routing, show-card writing, 
personality development, care and han- 
dling of fresh fruits and vegetables, and 
other similar types of classes may be held. 


In a number of centers a curriculum 
for each occupation has been developed. 
These include the major fund of informa- 
tion in these areas, and as each course is 
completed, the adult is awarded a certifi- 
cate of completion of this class. When 
all of the classes are completed, a master 
certificate is awarded. A record of the 
adult’s accomplishments is kept by the 
school, and the individual may use the 
school as a reference in the event that he 
changes jobs. 


The majority of these classes are held 
in the evening after working hours. In 
most cases the group meets only one night 
each week. The classes are of the dis- 
cussion type, and the enrollments are 
limited so that this plan can be followed. 
The subject material is based on the prob- 
lems of the members of the group, and 
the teachers or leaders are selected from 
the business field, each one having had 
successful experience in the particular line 
of business under discussion. In the 
larger centers local people can be secured 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Education in 1941 


By DonaLD DUSHANE, 
President, National Education 
Association 


N PLANNING the defense of the 
| United States in the current emergency 
attention has been centered upon battle- 
ships, armaments, airplanes, and the train- 
ing of soldiers. Little or no attention has 
been given to our schools in the defense 
system, and yet in the long run, in a de- 
mocracy a heavier defense burden rests 
upon the teachers than any other group. 
In fact the-very survival of democracy 
and of our way of life will probably de- 
pend upon the quality and extent of edu- 
cation during the last ten years and dur- 
ing the ten years immediately ahead of us. 

Our future is largely dependent on the 
extent to which our young people are 
taught to be loyal to our institutions and 
freedoms, upon their understanding of de- 
mocracy, its strengths, weaknesses, and 
enemies, upon the efficiency of their voca- 
tional training and upon their willingness 
to sacrifice for the common good. The 
answers to these questions are in the 
hands of the teaching profession. 


During 1941 the teachers of America 
are devoting themselves as never before 
to the fulfillment of their responsibilities 
in the defense of American democracy. 
The National Education Association rep- 
resents through its direct membership 
and its affiliated associations over 900,000 
teachers out of approximately one million 
in the public schools of the United States. 
It is using all of its resources to prepare 
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the schools to meet their defense prob- 
lems. 


The Educational Policies Commission is 
now engaged in fundamental studies in- 
volving the best ways for education to 
meet the needs and problems of democ- 
racy. The books and publications of this 
commission are being widely studied by 
the teachers of the country. The Journal 
of the National Education Association 
and the magazines of the state education 
associations affiliated with the N. E. A. 
will devote their major efforts in 1941 to 
the educational problems involved in the 
defense of our democracy. 


The many committees, commissions and 
departments of the N. E. A. are making 
every effort to assist teachers to function 
effectively in meeting the needs of our 
country and of our children in the present 
emergency. 


One of the worst handicaps faced by 
the schools is the growing suspicion of 
the loyalty, ability, and efficiency of 
American teachers. This suspicion has 
been spread by (1) enemies of education, 
(2) well meaning minority groups or or- 
ganizations that do not understand the 
purposes and methods of effective educa- 
tion, and (3) by individuals who have 
been misinformed or misled in regard to 
the soundness of American education. 


The National Education Association is 
in a better position to know the attitudes, 
purposes, and abilities of the public school 
teachers of America than is any other or- 
ganization. It wishes to assure the public 
(a) that the teaching profession as a 
whole is probably more devoted to Ameri- 
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can freedom and democracy and more de- 
termined to preserve the American way 
of life than any other group or profes- 
sion in the country; (b) that the teaching 
profession does not tolerate or approve 
the teaching of subversive policies or the 
advocacy of the overthrow of democratic 
institutions or ways; and (c) that every 
effort will be made to use the schools fully 
for the defense and improvement of 
American democracy. 


During 1941 the teaching profession 
will make an organized effort to bring 
to the public a fuller realization of the 
vital importance of education in our de- 
mocracy. The National Education Asso- 
ciation is planning to institute a school 
welfare commission, which, in co-oper- 
ation with the forty-eight states, will at- 
tempt to (a) investigate fully and fairly 
charges and attacks upon teachers and 
public schools, (b) disseminate informa- 
tion concerning the work, purposes, and 
problems of the teaching profession and 
(c) attempt to secure public support for 
the full functioning of our school system 
in this emergency. 


In spite of the importance of education 
in our country, 1941 finds us woefully 
negligent of our schools in many of our 
communities and states. Hundreds of 
thousands of American teachers are mak- 
ing less than $600 per year and a majority 
of our teachers are woefully underpaid 
considering the high standards of ability 
and preparation now required for en- 
trance into the teaching profession. 


Over 60 per cent of American teachers 
are without tenure or other adequate pro- 
tection and may be discharged without 
cause or for unjustifiable reasons. It is of 
the utmost importance that teachers be 
given at least a minimum protection 
against unjust discharge or intimidation 
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if they are to perform their important 
functions efficiently and fearlessly. 

It is estimated that over 40 per cent of 
American teachers are carrying profes- 
sional loads that are too heavy to permit 
the highest efficiency. 

In addition to these adverse conditions 
confronting the schools there are other 
problems causing deep concern, only a 
few of which can be mentioned here. With 
the immense increases in Federal expendi- 
ture due to the depression and to our 
war defense program it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to finance our various 
local and Federal educational systems. 

In over two-thirds of the states addi- 
tional funds should be spent to bring the 
schools up to a reasonable standard of 
efficiency; yet in these states tax resources 
are shrinking and the schools are faced 
with retrenchments and with vigorous op- 
position to needed increases in expendi- 
ture. 

Just as unity of support for our war 
defense program is an imperative neces- 
sity, so unity of support of our public 
schools in their defense work must be 
fully given if our teachers are to be suc- 
cessful in their part of the task of defend- 
ing democracy. Nevertheless, there seems 
to be an increasing tendency to criticize 
and undermine the schools and to un- 
justly undervalue and belittle members of 
the teaching profession. The year 1941 
will probably see an increase in book 
burnings, in unjust attacks on textbooks 
and in false charges against teachers’ loy- 
alty. 

During the coming year the teaching 
profession will continue its efforts to se- 
cure Federal aid for public education, 
particularly in the rural schools of the 
country. An effort will also be made to 
exclude the teachers from the provisions 
of the Hatch act, 
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The Principal and His Faculty 


SELECTION AND. 
RETENTION OF TEACHERS: 


Historically, the authority that is exer- 
cised by the high school principal today 
in the selecting of his faculty has been an 
evolutionary process. The primitive 
method used was for the trustee or Super- 
intendent of the county or city to have 
full sway in the teacher selection, and this 
method has not altogether passed. How- 
ever, in the best school systems of today, 
the principal has a voice in the selection 
of the teachers. This authority should be 
delegated to every building principal be- 
cause of the great responsibility placed 
upon the principal as to the success of the 
whole program under his direction or 
leadership. 


The wisdom exercised in the selection 
of teachers is the best means of improv- 
ing the school system, and the greatest 
lack of economy exists whenever teachers 
have been poorly chosen or inadequately 
adapted to their particular field of work. 
Teachers who are misfits are always poot 
investments and usually make themselves 
and their associates unhappy. It is, there- 
fore, very necessary to study the interests, 
and capacities of each teacher and to as- 
sign her where she can adapt her ability 
to the greatest possible interests to the 
school and to herself. 


In the process of recruiting of high 
school teachers there are, shall we say, 
two methods of measurement we must 
bear in mind, in order to obtain morale and 
efficiency among the members of the fac- 
ulty, one is the objective measurement, 
which may give the principal concrete 
evidence of type of training the teachers 
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By O. B. DABNEY, 


1309 Montgomery Avenue, 
Ashland, Kentucky 


have secured. This objective may be at- 
tained by checking over the records of the 
institutions where the teacher has received 
her training, by consulting the placement 
bureau personnel, and through interviews 
with her former instructors; then one 
might use a formal examination for this 
purpose, and objective type. The second 
method is the subjective, and it is here 
that we often slip in our judgment be- 
cause of those unforeseen or intangible 
characteristics which are so difficult to 
measure or observe. Many of these do 
not come out until the teacher is on the 
job, and in the process of making her ad- 
justments. Some of these traits of measure- 
ment or mint marks have been pointed out 
by Cox and Langfitt, quoted from Char- 
ters and Waple for the senior high school, 
and I see no reason why they should not 
be requisites for junior high school; they 
are—breadth of interest, self-control, good 
judgment, leadership, _forcefulness, 
scholarship (intellectual curiosity), hon- 
esty, adaptability, enthusiasm and open- 
mindedness. 


Loyalty to me is one of the most diffi- 
cult traits to measure in the selecting of 
teachers, and one of the most important 
to be considered in adding a new teacher 
to the high school faculty, especially in 
a small town where pressure groups are 
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active. They will test the very fiber of 
honesty and adaptability in every teacher 
as a means of accomplishing their object- 
tives in the school, and if there is a leak- 
age in the character of the teacher here is 
where it will come out. The high school 
principal in the selection of his teachers, 
if he has the authority, should use every 
means of attempting to validate the per- 
sonality, adaptability, aptitude and hon- 
esty of character in each of his high school 
teachers. There are many other material 
things which should be taken into consid- 
eration in the selection of the classroom 
teachers, such as, the type of teaching one 
is to do, number of classes, length of class 
periods, study hall duty, extra-curricula 
activity work in and out of the classrooms, 
type of community, religious factors of 
the community and the teacher, health of 
the teacher in past and present, living ac- 
commodations, races of pupils to be 
taught and the number to each class, ar- 
rangement of classrooms 
grounds, social habits of the teachers and 
the community and the teacher’s willing- 
ness to accept the salary schedule. Re- 
tention of a good teacher is as highly im- 
portant as selection. 


THE PRINCIPAL 
AS A LEADER: 


The professional power that a princi- 
pal may possess will depend in a marked 
degree in the authority vested in his of- 
fice and the manner in which this author- 
ity is exercised. True it is, in many of 
the small town high schools and in the 
tural high school, the principal is noth- 
ing more than a figure-head executive. The 
board of control or the superintendent 
limits his authority by telling him how to 
operate his school, by sending him his 
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and play- 


teachers or denying him the privilege of 
recommending his faculty. If the teachers 
know that they do not have to depend 
upon the recommendation of the princi- 
pal, they are less likely to co-operate with 
him and his faculty in carrying out the 
aims and objectives of the school to the 
best interests of the pupils. If the princi- 
pal is vested with the proper authority and 
supported in the authority, his influence 
will radiate the professionalism of the 
power of the office, and will efficiently in- 
fluence the relationships with the teachers, 
and consequently the student body. 
Roberts and Draper point out three types 
of principals: 


1. Teaching principal, who loses much 
control of the school through lack of 
the time for supervision. 


2. Principal—whose authority is limited by 
the Superintendent in the matter of 
supervision and administration. 


3. Principals—who are inclined to take ad- 
vantage of their opportunities to de- 
velop a professional spirit on the part 
of their teachers and to secure an 
honest co-operation on the part of the 
teachers in the development of an ef- 
ficient system. 


The present high school organization 
demands an efficient leadership. The 
means of the ability to lead will not be 
the autocratic dominating nature, but will 
be more of the following requisites: to 
encourage teamwork, to command loyalty 
of each member of his staff, to give a 
sense of merit and good will, to give and 
receive support at all times, and under 
every stress, to fix responsibility, to recog- 
nize effective service and to award it when 
he sees it, and to give credit to whom- 
soever deserves it. 


There should be a democratic spirit 
running all the way through school—a co- 
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ordination with pupils, teachers, and 
patrons of the community, but of course 
under the guidance and planned control 
of the wise principal. An intelligent prin- 
cipal will always recognize any special 
ability of his faculty members, that is in 
time, and will cultivate backgrounds of 
various kinds and colors. 


The principal will find that his task is 
complicated and a challenging one every 
day of his schoolwork, for he must bring 
together a form of unity for constructive 
effort, those strange and individualistic 
personalities, cause each to appreciate each 
others’ viewpoint, inculcate the essential 
virtues of courtesy, loyalty, and respect. 
He must so organize the school until the 
teachers will be able to participate ac- 
cording to their ability, but he must learn 
what they can do, to the extent of happi- 
ness and contentment. The principal 
should make his leadership known by his 
wisdom, capacity and ability. 


There are a number of school policies 
in which the teachers can help to decide 
but the principal must know to what ex- 
tent they have the ability to participate, 
and should know why the necessity of a 
thing before they are asked to participate. 
When teachers know and understand cer- 
tain policies are for the best interests of 
the school, they will help gladly to legis- 
late them and to participate in the execu- 
tion of said policies. 


There are apparently four avenues of 
control by the principal in the exercise of 
his work: 


1. The teachers if they are to respect the 
authority of the principal must feel that 
there is considerable authority behind 
the principal. 

2. Teachers must feel, if they co-operate 
with the principal that he holds the 
awarding power through promotions, 
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salary schedule, and other personal and 
professional factors. 


3. They should feel that the principal will 
recommend the one who will take their 
place. 


4. Teachers desire to see unsatisfactory 
teachers eliminated from the staff. 


Teachers depend upon their principal 
as a leader, a guide, as a promoter, as a 
scholar, as a relationship individual among 
teachers, pupils, and patrons, as their de- 
fender, protector, and if the right relation- 
ship exists, as their friend. 


PRINCIPAL AS A 
SUPERVISOR OF HIS FACULTY: 


The trend today is to do away with the 
special supervisor or “Snoopervisor’” and 
to place the responsibility of the class- 
room and the otherwise supervision upon 
the shoulders of the building principal. 
This I believe, to be both sound and pro- 
fessionally wise. It is sound, first, be- 
cause it saves money to be spent on some- 
thing worth more to the school system. 
Second, because the teachers are more re- 
spectful of the principal, they will be if 
they are sound teachers, than they would 
be of any supervisor. We borrowed the 
idea, as we have many other things from 
Industry, that it would improve efficiency 
of instruction to put on a special super- 
visor, say in Mathmatics, Language, Man- 
ual Arts, Music, etc. This came about 
during the booming twenties but is fast 
fading since the beginning of the depres- 
sion of the early thirties. Then we shall 
say that the principal is in the modern 
system, a real factor and wields a big 
“club” if he cares to use it in that he 
is the classroom supervisor, selects ma- 
terials for their teaching, and in general, 
exercises considerable power in the func- 
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tions of all extra activities. In schedule 
making, the well-trained principal will 
use a committee selected from the fac- 
ulty to assist him in the planning and 
making of the daily schedule, and by so 
doing, they will feel that they had a 
voice in its making, therefore, will have 
a more enthusiastic interest in carrying it 
out, and if it does not work, will feel a 
share in that responsibility. The principal 
should cause every teacher to feel that 
she or he has a share in the material mak- 
ing, planning, and executing of the course 
of study and the curriculum. In many 
cases where this idea of selecting material 
is handicapped by state textbook adop- 
tions, he should point out to his faculty 
all limitations on the part of the princi- 
pal and faculty members in materials 
used and time periods of the classes. 


The methods used by the principal as 
a supervisor will determine in a large 
degree the effectiveness of his supervising. 
He should be very tactful and let the 
teachers know that anything that he may 
contribute by his supervising is to improve 
instruction, and ultimately the learning 
process of the children. This he should 
do without trying to put the “Fear of 
God” into them by his cold, crude, and 
unprofessional methods of supervising 
their work. The teacher should know at 
the time she is employed in the system, 
that her promotions in work, in salary 
increments will depend upon the success 
of her instruction, her relations with the 
teachers, the principal, the pupils, and 
patrons, as measured by the opinion of 
her building principal. The principal does 
and should have this authority in every 
high school in the country; I mean that 
in all of the best rated high schools of 
the accredited associations, the principal 
has considerable authority in promotions, 
retentions, dismissals, retirements, recom- 
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mendations, and general supervisions of 
every teacher in his high school. 

Most every principal has some scheme 
of rating his teachers in their efficiency of 
work and adaptability of the system, and 
personality traits. Some have a definite 
plan while others do not. A large num- 
ber use rating sheets in the larger schools. 
The following is a weighted list used by 
191 principals in systems of very small 
(less 100) to over 4,000 pupils enrolled. 


Characteristics weighted were: 

1. Scholarship; 2. Discipline; 3. Appear- 
ance; 4. Interest; 5. Judgment; 6. Leadership; 
7. Management; 8. Results; 9. Character; 10. 
Community spirit; 11. Co-operation; 12. Teach- 
ing ability; 13. Professional growth; 14. Per- 
sonality; 15. Suggestions; 16. Influence on 
students; 17. Students good will; 18. Loyalty; 
19. Technique; 20. Initiative; 21. Experience; 
22. Reliability; 23. Health; 24. Energy or in- 
dustry. 

The characteristics most heavily 
weighted were: Loyalty, integrity, sincerity 
of purpose, honesty, and personal ap- 
pearance. 


PRINCIPAL AND HIS 
FACULTY MEETINGS: 


There is no place in the school system 
that reflects the tone of morale of the 
faculty and principal relationships than 
in the faculty meetings. This is more im- 
portant to the principal than plans to make 
his system efficient in all its various de- 
partments than any contacts with his 
teachers that he may have. Especially, to- 
ward professional development. This is 
the place where the principal makes or 
hurts himself as a leader. Most principals 
recognize the two-fold purpose of a fac- 
ulty meeting; namely: 


1. A business meeting. 


2. An opportunity to development of a 
professional spirit and advancement. 
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Almac and Lang offer the following 
suggestions to develop a professional fac- 
ulty meeting; 


1. Make them short. 

2. Do not permit complaining and fault- 
finding. 

3. Plan definite programs and carry them 
out. 

4. Make programs fit. 


Have teachers committees working on 
things pertaining to the school which will 
be of interest to them personally and to 
the whole system. Assign individual tre- 
ports to be made by teachers. Occasion- 
ally hold a teachers banquet or dinner or 
luncheon and here discuss some of the 
tules, problems, etc., pertaining to the 
work of the school. 


Business sessions should be short, one- 
half to an hour in length, and to the point. 
The principal should have an outline of 
his business and not permit the meetings 


to drag. 


The time and place for teachers’ meet- 
ings should be decided by the teachers, 
principal acting as chairman; for perma- 
nent meetings there should be a chairman 
elected from the faculty but on special 
meetings the principal should serve as 
chairman and probably, it is best in the 
small school system for him to always 
serve as chairman. The frequency for 
regular meetings should be about once or 
twice per month, in small schools, after 
well underway, I should say twice per 
month. 

At the first session of the faculty meet- 
ing held before the opening of school, the 
principal will point out any changes that 
have been made during the summer affect- 
ing the work of the school and assign 
duties to the various faculty members and 
discuss rules and managements of the va- 
rious activities of the school system. In 
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order to secure democracy and efficiency 
among the faculty, they should have a 
thorough understanding of the regula- 
tions, materials, the philosophy of the 
principal in regard to the school as a unit, 
in order, that they may understand and 
adjust themselves accordingly. This is the 
time and place for the principal to show 
his leadership and consequently his pro- 
fessionalship. Here in these faculty meet- 
ings the teachers should be able to inter- 
pret the ideals and philosophies of the 
school so as to carry over to their pupils 
the contents of books, materials in terms 
of vocations, community life, church and 
worthy citizenship in the school. 

The principal in making his assign- 
ments at the opening of school will take 
into consideration the combinations which 
the teachers are prepared to teach, and 
the one which they are interested in teach- 
ing. He must be careful to balance the 
load among the faculty members and not 
have some doing considerably more than 
others on the same salary schedule, if he 
desires co-operation and professional de- 
velopment in the proper management of 
his faculty meetings. 


TRAINING IN SERVICE 


An efficient principal in a good school 
system will aid and encourage further 
professional development while in service. 
This the principal can stimulate by incre- 
ments in salary schedules, a premium on 
continued training through summer school 
attendance, through professional reading, 
extension, correspondence courses, and by 
traveling. 

A school system is a living thing. It 
must grow and expand in its functions or 
it will fail as an educational unit to make 
its contribution to its community and its 
state. 
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In Knox County 


N THE ORGANIZATION of school 

plants and in the budgeting of school 
finances, the provision for adequate library 
facilities is often neglected. It is a question 
as to whether the situation is due to the 
failure of school administrators to realize 
that the early development of proper read- 
ing habits is the foundation upon which 
all education is erected or whether the 
enormous cost of providing individual 
libraries to the various schools has dis- 
heartened all efforts in the field, but to 
the credit of the administration of schools 
it is assumed that the latter reason is 
the real reason for the present low status 
of libraries in the poorer counties of Ken- 
tucky. It is on this assumption that the 
present article is presented. 


Knox County is one of the poorest 
counties of the Cumberland Mountain 
section of Kentucky, and until the last 
five years the condition of the rural 
schools was deplorable. The entire 
school system underwent a rigid recon- 
struction in the year of 1935, resulting in 
the establishment of seventy-five one- and 
two-teacher elementary schools, and ten 
consolidated high schools, eight of which 
were junior high schools. Eventually there 
developed in the mind of the superinten- 
dent of the county schools an appreciation 
for libraries. He became library conscious. 


It would be gratifying to say that with 
this consciousness the feat was accom- 
plished, that as soon as the idea was con- 


| ceived beautiful libraries sprang to life 


throughout the county, but such was not 


true. Libraries require much money, the 
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Centralization Solves Library Problem 


By CorA MAE AMIS 
County Librarian of Knox County, 
Barbourville, Kentucky 


one thing Knox County did not have. 
Much thought and work were centered on 
a solution, a solution which proved satis- 
factory under the least congenial circum- 
stances—little money and poor material. 


It requires much courage for one who 
worked with this movement in its early 
stages of development to depict the steps 
of its progress. It is with almost physical 
pain that the first impressions are re- 
called. It was in July, and all the books 
which had previously been promiscuously 
scattered throughout the county by the aid 
of Parent-Teacher Associations and like 
organizations had been collected and 
dumped in a basement room of the county 
superintendent’s office. “Truly a giant 
pyramid to be scaled it seemed to a very 
inexperienced ‘person’ who had ‘had’ some 
library training and who heard the door 
click behind her as she descended the 
stair.” 


In this collection many books were 
found to be worn beyond repair. Others 
were discarded because of “‘out-of-date- 
ness” or because of the text being un- 
suited to school usage. Only a thousand 
volumes remained from the process of 
culling to serve as a seed for the flower- 
ing library that was destined to send its 
branches to all parts of the county. These 
accepted books were cleaned, given an 
ownership stamp and then classified ac- 
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cording to Dewey’s simplified classifica- 
tion. The question of records next de- 
manded attention. Because of limited 
time it was necessary to employ a very 
simple method of recording. A combina- 
tion order-card, accession record and 
shelf-list card, being the simplest satis- 
factory record known by the librarian, 
was used. This record being completed 
and cards and pockets pasted in the books, 
lettering was administered, shellac ap- 
plied and the books were allowed to dry. 

In an effort to save money the furni- 
ture for the central library was made by 
local mills. 

One day the room and the furniture 
were completed, the books were dry and 
Knox Central Library was organized 
which was to be used as an individual 
library for the central school and as a 
reservoir for the entire county. 


Each of the junior high schools was 
equipped with a growing permanent 
reference set composed of an encyclo- 
pedia, dictionaries, book of quotations, 
book of mythology, book of etiquette, and 
a World Almanac, with the idea that from 
year to year other references would be 
added. All recreational and supplemen- 
tary material used in these high schools 
was circulated in package form at inter- 
vals of every six weeks. The county 
librarian delivered the books to the schools 
by automobile. In each school one certain 
teacher was given the responsibility for 
the deposits at that school, but staffs of 
student assistants, who were instructed in 
regulations and care of library and books, 
were organized to aid in the actual circu- 
lation. The central library was opened on 
Saturday mornings at which time supple- 
mentary material could be secured by the 
teacher for individual class needs. The 
names of teachers thus availing them- 
selves of this material became an item of 
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the librarian’s report to the county super- 
intendent by his request. 

The project is not completed and many 
of the phases are not ideal. Solutions to 
complications are made at the central 
library as they develop. Two book cards 
of different colors are found to be neces- 
sary, one card to be used for school cir- 
culation and to be filed in the central 
office behind the name of the school in 
which the book might be located; the 
other for student circulation to be left in 
the book. The card catalog is being de- 
veloped. Library of Congress cards are 
being ordered for non-fiction, while the 
fiction is being done by the librarian and 
her helpers. The clipping file is proving 
a great aid especially to the elementary 
teachers of the county who seek exhaus- 
tively for material on a given unit. Special 
stress is being laid on the elementary de- 
partment. Many new books have been 
added to the field and because of the cir- 
culating plan by which such a great 
variety of books are made available, beauti- 
ful little corner libraries are becoming 
popular in elementary rooms. Library 
clubs have been formed. There are hopes 
that some day there'll be a book truck. A 
half-day resident assistant has been added 
to the staff thus making it possible for the 
county librarian to concentrate more fully 
and have more freedom to make book 
deliveries and supervise the various 
branch libraries. There are now eight 
thousand volumes in the county collection. 
These are in constant circulation and the 
demand for more books is yet great but, 
with less than a thousand dollars per 
year, Knox County has made worth-while 
advancements in the way of libraries for 
its schools. The solution has been 
proved. Could centralization be the an- 
swer to the poor counties’ demand for 
libraries? 
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General Education 


S EDUCATION in the arts receiving 

proper recognition in the schools of 
the commonwealth? This question pre- 
sents itself frequently. Let us hope its 
frequencies will increase till proper recog- 
nition of arts education has become an 
every-day affair. Even this late in the 
twentieth century there are working in 
important places of leadership some peo- 
ple who are apparently failing to see the 
full educational values of study in the 
arts. Art is so far-reaching in its influ- 
ence that there is no part of living which 
is not touched by its import. But the 
very word “art’’ has meant to many peo- 
ple for a long time just painting; or per- 
haps statues in stone or marble. Indeed, 
it may have meant to some people pieces 
of furniture which have an ancestry lying 
in a far-flung “period style” casting a 
lengthening shadow on any expression 
that might be modernly functional. 


It is to be understood that painting, 
statuary, and antique furniture are all to 
have their deservedly high ranks in the 
world’s art, but to believe that they com- 
prise all the possibilities of art would be 
to show ignorance, lack of judgment, and 
formidable narrowness. 


A teacher in the schools has many op- 
portunities to place before students ideas 
and ideals concerning art as a way of life. 
There is much more functional art in 
teaching students what art is than in 
teaching them mere drawing and paint- 
ing. If art is the doing of a piece of 
work in the best way in order to achieve 
usefulness and beauty, then surely the 
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Art Training a Vital Part of 





By FREDERIC P. GILES 


Eastern State Teachers College 
Richmond, Kentucky 


public schools should be the best place to 
motivate the ideals toward work. 


Every sane person appreciates a piece of 
work which has been done well, and after 
being done well, fit for some purpose. 
Oftentimes much happiness can be 
brought to students who have been shown 
how to weave a bright mat out of ma- 
terials that otherwise would be wasted; 
or a flower basket from wild honeysuckle 
vines; or how to form a bowl out of clay 
dug near their school. This is to say 
nothing of the experience the student 
gains in the manipulation of materials. 
The making of cornstalk lettering pens 
can form an interesting and delightful 
problem for many a boy and girl who 
would delight still further when they have 
used their pens in creating beautifully 
colored all-over patterns in ink for little 
booklets. One can conceive of no more 
pleasurable accomplishment than that in 
the case of some girls and boys who 
learned how to use their ordinary crayolas 
in making colorful kitchen curtains from 
sacks in which cow feed had come. They 
watched with eagerness their colored de- 
signs as the smoothing iron melted and 
blended the crayola color into the cloth; 
but the greater eagerness lay in the antici- 
pation of seeing the finished product 
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hanging at the window, and performing 
the function of both utility and beauty. 
Work well done, and for a good purpose. 
What educative experiences could exceed 
these in profitableness to these boys and 
girls? 

This type of art is quite removed from 
that type of art framed in picture form, or 
carved into statue, or in furniture but 
nevertheless, still in the category of art. 
A boy may be led to see that the use of 
hammer, saw, chisel, and plane is one 
way to make for himself articles he has 
need of. It may be that the full value of 
his efforts will not be realized imme- 
diately, but ultimately he will come to a 
fuller appreciation of art through his own 
work when it is well done. Few people, 
in comparison to the whole world’s popu- 
lation ever become creative geniuses, and 
well that there are few. But the con- 
sumers of art are many and need to be 
taught something about principles of art 
so they may be intelligent consumers. 
This creates a place of responsibility for 
the teacher of the arts. We do not want 
all specialists in art any more than a 
country would want all its army to be 
generals. 


Again it seems logical to suspect that 
students appreciate more the simple 
rhythm and rhyme, as well as the draw- 
ing and color required to illustrate it in 
children’s literature because of research 
in nursery rhymes done in the prepara- 
tion of a mural. Nearly all young stu- 
dents like pictures of their own activities 
in which they are interested. To have op- 
portunity to express these activities in 
drawing and color in large spaces, such 
as in murals, brings to the participants 
the excellent and most important result 
of a higher developed ability to feel and 
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a greater freedom to express what they 
feel. 


I have heard educators say “Oh well 
not enough pupils can express themselves 
in art to justify a teacher's time; art work 
is messy anyway. ‘The children better be 
studying their lessons.” It is probably true 
that some pupils seem not to have any- 
thing to express, but even they should not 
be ignored, or barred from instruction in 
some phase of the arts. John Dewey main- 
tains that many people are unhappy and 
tortured within because they cannot ex- 
press what they really feel. Failing to 
find expression in concrete form of their 
inspirations there is a sort of unruly 
turmoil seethes within, and finally dies 
down leaving the individual less appre- 
citive because he has been deprived of 
vital expressive action. Activities in the 
arts will aid greatly in supplying to 
students a means for expressing them- 
selves. These activities can be carried on 
right in the schools where the students 
spend many hours of their day. 


It lies within the duties of education 
to prepare people to live better, first by 
appreciation of work, and second by rec- 
ognition of the higher value of work if 
it is well done. Training in the arts does 
this very thing; but it seems that com- 
munities cannot see fit to utilize more of 
their facilities in the pursuance of this 
training. 

One might go so far as to say that 
art training, if used right is one way of 
preserving democracy. We know that 
Plato and all the rest of the Greeks had 
no thought of the practical arts being even 
a part of the democracy as it existed dur- 
ing their times. If a statue were carved 
after a conception of a perfect physical 
body, or if a succession of reds and blues 
had colored a well-designed frieze; or if 
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a vase had been molded according to a 
perfect mathematical proportion, then art 
had accomplished its utmost, and there 
was no use to mention any benefit that 
might accrue from mere manipulation of 
materials on the part of the individuals. 
But the Greeks became aesthetes, they lost 
strength through lack of appreciation of 
vigorous work, consequently their art lost 
power and the more functional Romans 
absorbed and adapted all the Grecian 
civilization that was good. 


I would not discard painting and sculp- 
ture simply because people during certain 
periods have thought them to be the only 
art. I would discard the narrow belief 
that art is only for the few who are privi- 
leged, or talented in certain narrow as- 
pects of the subject. 


Art is an expression of life and no 
matter where, or under what cir- 
cumstances, everybody is called on to 
make choices the result of which shows 
the importance of the arts in every-day 
education. A little drawing will not hurt 
anyone. In fact, it will help one to see. 
We have eyes to see and see not! The 
full truth of this statement is not felt 
until one tries to draw what he thinks 
he has seen all his life. A child who is 
deprived of the art training a public school 
could give, but does not always give, is 
at the same time, deprived of ways to 
increase his knowledge as well as of 
means to develop his appreciation of the 
works of the masters. If the traditional 
barriers which have seemed to separate 
some of the areas of subject matter could 
be lessened so that courses in design could 
merge into construction problems in which 
materials could be used functionally to 
teach design; if there could be a place 
where the students could paint in oil and 
in all the other media, or work in clay, 
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or carve in wood any of the objects they 
study in history, mathematics or language; 
then as a result of these experiences stu- 
dents would have a better chance to exer- 
cise proper judgments in all their choices. 
This sort of situation would at least give 
an interesting point of view, because here 
would be students who should get an 
arts experience which to them has vitality 
and meaning in a real sense. Students 
would learn to appreciate pottery because 
they make some with their own hands; 
they would know more about cloth and 
textiles in general because they design 
and weave some. Their contact with the 
media of paint in a concrete way would 
increase their understanding of much of 
the painting they see, and they would find 
opportunities to see more and more of the 
better works of art. Design would be- 
come to them a prerequisite element of 
importance to be remembered and applied 
in any object made, or chosen by them. 

Teachers might emphasize the differ- 
ence which lies between skill and appre- 
ciation. Students need to recognize that 
appreciation of the arts is not the same 
as skills in the arts, though there seems 
to be at least one thing in common be- 
tween them and that is familiarity and 
experience with materials. One reason for 
emphasizing the difference between skills 
and appreciation might be to avoid dis- 
couragement on the part of those who are 
not especially talented in certain of the 
arts, but who need, nevertheless, the ex- 
periencing situations brought about by 
some form of art participation. Some few 
years ago Dr. Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard University in his study entitled 
“Changes Needed in American Secondary 
Education,” brought out the fact that the 
best part of human knowledge is gained 
through special development of the 


(Continued on page 46) 
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EXTBOOKS, like other books, came 
| into being when man reached the stage 
of development where he could realize the 
need for permanent concepts for further 
progress.” 

We find but few references to school- 
books throughout the early history and 
development of educational systems and 
institutions. In the educational schemes 
of Babylon, Assyria, Egypt, and Israel, 
there were no individual texts available; 
but in Persia numerous clay tablets may 
have served as media for instruction. 


We know that Egyptian priests guarded 
carefully the papyrus rolls, and that manu- 
scripts were used by the Greeks and 
Romans. 

Toward the end of the twelfth century 
individual manuscripts were not common, 
but small Bibles and prayer books were 
in use. 

In the archives of old monasteries, the 
museums of the Vatican, Paris, and Lis- 
bon, may be found today, many time-worn 
manuscripts which bear evidence of their 
having been used by students of the 
ancient classics. 


Since Latin was the common means of 
communication among the church people, 
the inspiration for study lay in secular in- 
fluence and in an atmosphere of Latin. 

The old “horn book” which was 
printed in Latin about 1400, was very 
crude, and the first form of the A-B-C 
primer. This primitive reading book, 
which was not a book at all, was formed 
of a rectangular piece of wood with a 
handle much like our modern hand mit- 
ror. A sheet of paper was attached to 
this, and over it was fastened a trans- 
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The Evolution of Textbooks 


By Lity RoGers WHITFIELD 
Elizabethtown City Schools 


parent piece of horn. This “horn book” 
was suspended around the pupil’s neck 
by a string. The contents of this book 
were as follows: a cross, the emblem of 
piety; the alphabet in small letters and 
capitals; syllables and vowels; the Lord’s 
Prayer and a solemn blessing. We learn 
more of this type of “horn book” in the 
form of paddles, a few centuries later, in 
American Colonial schools. 


Religious books, especially the primer 
and the Bible were used for teaching read- 
ing until about 1750. 


After the introduction of the printing 
press, books were produced in great num- 
bers. Men like Sturm and Melanchthon 
prepared suitable texts such as physics, 
rhetoric, and grammar. Up to 1878, 
Melanchthon’s Latin grammar had much 
influence upon grammar instruction in 
Germany. 


Such books as natural philosophy, 
natural history, chemistry, geography and 
geometry began to appear, some in Latin, 
some in English. More stress was put 
upon form than content of these early 
textbooks. 


During the Protestant Reformation, 
spoken Latin declined because of the study 
of the vernacular which spread rapidly. 
The result was that old grammars were 
simplified and made more interesting. The 
transition text that appeared later, was 
Robertson’s edition of Lily and although 
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written in Latin, it marked the definite 
approach of the modern grammar. 

“Comenius attempted to systematize the 
field of knowledge within the grasp of 
the child. His Orbis Pictus appeared in 
1658. This was much like an illustrated 
dictionary and though its style was not 
very attractive, this book was the most 
popular text in Europe for a hundred 
years, and except for the A-B-C primers, 
it was the first illustrated schoolbook 
ever printed.” 

With the seventeenth century came the 
translation of the English Bible which 
furnished a motive for education, and de- 
termined the course of instruction offered 
by schools which introduced the classics— 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. 

From this enthusiastic religious atmos- 
phere came the colonists to America. 
Here not only in New England but in 
other colonies as well, they undertook to 
perpetuate the religious ideals and tradi- 
tions of the ‘‘mother country.” With the 
establishment of schools came the need 
for textbooks. 

“The idea that children were little bet- 
ter than vipers, and hateful in the sight 
of God, was dominant in Colonial days 
and strenuous measures were taken to 
save them from the wrath to come.” 

Of special interest to the American stu- 
dent is the New England Primer, which 
was patterned after English models. This 
book appeared in 1790, and was compiled 
by Benjamin Harris of England. To show 
you that the contents never fitted the 
needs of the child, we will take a look 
inside! There were words with six sylla- 
bles for spelling, the alphabet, admoni- 
tions, verses with reference to death, 
Hades, and God’s wrath. There were the 
Lord’s Prayer, Creed, Commandments, 
quotations from Proverbs, and names of 
the books of the Bible. 
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The only books available in the early 
colonies were nearly all of English origin 
and English printing. A Bible, a Testa- 
ment, a primer or psalter were used for 
texts. 


On account of the war with England, 
it was difficult for America to get school 
books from abroad; and it was then that 
a young teacher in the State of New York 
compiled a spelling book which was 
printed in Hartford in 1783. This we 
know as Webster’s Blue Back Speller. It 
was through spelling books that the first 
efforts to break away from the stern and 
narrow religious conceptions appeared. 


Johnson believes that the only school 
book of American origin before the 
Revolution was a Latin grammar by 
Ezekiel Cheever (1645) called Cheever’s 
Accidence. After the pupil mastered this 
grammar with its twenty-five nouns and 
seven genders, Lily's grammar was 
studied. The more advanced pupils com- 
monly used Ovid, Vergil, and Cicero. 


There were no readers in the technical 
sense of the word, and as in England, 
the Bible and various religious texts served 
as bases for reading instruction. 


~ In 1783, Webster published the first 
American reader which was a great ad- 
vance over anything of its kind in those 
days. It was of high merit and contained 
poetry, dramatic dialogue, tales of revolu- 
tionary heroes, Indian wars, and other 
stories. Later, an English reader came 
into the field by Lindley Murray. Abra- 
ham Lincoln said of this book: “It is the 
est ever put into the hands of American 
Youth.” 

McGuffey Readers (1840-1880) were 
used as textbooks for reading for per- 
haps half a century or more in the United 
States. 
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McGuffey was the first to grade reading 
material, and adapt the stories to the age 
levels of children. He experimented by 
telling or reading stories to children to 
find their interests and tastes. McGuffey 
Readers are still the ideals of a fast pass- 
ing generation. 


English grammars appeared as early as 
1580 and 1594. Bullaker published one 
in English and Greenwood one in Latin. 


The Little Grammarian, a unique and 
enterprising publication appeared in 1829, 
and it was illustrated pictorially. 


“The active voice was represented by 
a teacher with upraised birch, the passive 
voice by the cowering child about to be 
acted upon, and the neuter by a child 
seated in a chair nearby and in an.appre- 
hensive posture.” 

Greenwood’s quaint Arithmetik Vulgar 
and Decimal with Applications Thereof 
to a Variety of Cases in Trade and Com- 
merce. The teacher dictated to the pupils 
the figures which they wrote in “sum 


books.” 


The first real mathematical work in 
the United States was an edition by Hod- 
der in 1719. A better known book was 
written by Nicholas Pike and published in 
1788. Not many teachers of our schools 
today would care to wrestle with Pike's 
rules, one of which was: 

“To find the tare’ and tret? deduct the 
tare and tret and divide the suttle* by 168, 
and the quotient will be the cloff,* which 
subtract from the suttle and the remainder 
will be the neat.’® 





1Tare is an allowance made to the buyer, for the 
weight of the box, barrel or bag. 

*Tret is an allowance for 4 pounds in every 104 
pounds for waste, dust, etc. 

*Suttle is when part of an allowance is deducted. 

*Cloff is an allowance of 2 pounds upon every three 
hundred. 

* Neat means net, or what remains after all allow- 
ances are made. 
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Other contents of this book were “plain” 
geometry, “plain” trigonometry mensura- 
tion and superficies, solids, introduction to 
algebra, and conic sections. 

The first algebra text as such, was pub- 
lished in 1806. 

Only advanced schools taught geog- 
raphy before the Revolution. The pioneer 
geography was published in 1784. 

A splendid piece of work in the form 
of a history text appeared in 1821. It 
was produced by Goodrich and Webster. 

The formative period in the manufac- 
ture of textbooks was over by 1850. 
While the later books are much better 
than the old ones, there is not the pic- 
turesque interest and antiquarial charm 
that belongs to the beginning. 

“As we judge textbooks today, few of 
these mentioned, conformed to the needs 
of the pupil. They were miserably 
printed; the organization of the subject 
matter loose and illogical and too difficult 
for the child.” 

Geography and Arithmetic which today 
hold such an important place in the cur- 
riculum, did not find favor among the 
educators at an early period. 

“Our American schoolbooks have been 
influenced by great educators of Europe, 
among them Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
and Herbart; by changes in educational 
theory and practice, and by advocates of 
Pestalozzian methods. They felt con- 
strained to prepare manuals and texts 
which indicated how specific subject mat- 
ter should be taught.” 

When object teaching began to develop, 
books were constructed which indicated in 
detail procedure for teacher and pupil. 
This Herbartian theory of education 
called for a revolutionary reconstruction 
of textbooks. About 1890, a wave of en- 
thusiasm for this theory of pedagogy, 
(Continued on page 50) 
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EDUCATION IN WORLD 
CITIZENSHIP 


¥ SEEMS a mockery to talk today of in- 
ternational peace and good will when 
there is such a sorry exhibition of the 
fierce passions of ill will and hatred in 
Europe, which threaten to destroy the very 
basis of civilization. A Council for Edu- 
cation in World Citizenship has, however, 
been formed in Oxford with the noble aim 
of fostering mutual understanding, good 
will and habits of co-operation and fait 
dealing between the peoples of different 
countries and to take the necessary steps 
to ensure the students are trained in the 
knowledge and principles of international 
co-operation. Professor Gilbert Murray, 
Mr. H. G. Wells, and Professor C. E. M. 
Joad took part in the preliminary confer- 
ence inaugurating the association. How- 
ever unpromising the present situation 
may seem, it is good to hang on to the 
anchor of hope and the noble aim of 
establishing international good will in the 
world.—T he Indian Journal of Education, 
Cawnpore, India, July, 1940. 


RURAL SCHOOLS IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


WENTY-THREE “Rural Occupational 
Schools” were held in British Colum- 
bia during 1939-40. Established two 
years ago under the Dominion-Provincial 
Youth Training Plan, the schools are di- 
rected by the Extension Department of the 
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University of British Columbia. Their 
general purpose is to improve the morale 
of unemployed youth and to provide a 
practical training that will make farm life 
more worthwhile and attractive. Only 
young men and women, between sixteen 
and thirty years of age, who are not gain- 
fully employed and who live on farms or 
in small rural centers are eligible to at- 
tend the schools. Dormitories provide an 
opportunity for group living and also 
make it possible for each school to 
serve a much wider area than it otherwise 
could. A minimum of twenty-five per- 
sons is required for each school. Those 
not qualifying as regular students are 
allowed to attend the day classes if their 
attendance does not add to the cost of 
conducting the school or interfere in any 
way with its regular work. All com- 
munity residents who are interested are in- 
vited to attend certain of the evening pro- 
grams.—Journal of Adult Education, New 
York City, October, 1940. 


SEA WAR LIBRARY SERVICE 


HROUGH the columns of the Journal of 

Education, official publication of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland, the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions learned that the men who are man- 
ning the British ships would be happy to 
receive worth-while reading material. 
Upon making cable inquiry direct to Mr. 
Thomas H. Henderson, Secretary of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland, the 
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Federation received the following mes- 
sage: 

“Gifts, preferably money, will be grate- 
fully accepted by Sea War Library Service, 
Selwyn House, Endsleigh St., London, 
Wey kh” 

The W. F. E. A. has transmitted this 
information to its member associations, 





and also makes it known to anyone who 
wishes to send some token of friendship 
and good will. You may wish to refer 
to the fact that this information was sent 
to you through the W. F. E. A., and the 
Federation will appreciate hearing from 
any association or member—or non- 
member—who contributes to the Sea War 
Library Service. 





Library Group Conference 


By Mary H. MorGan, 


Okolona High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


HE KENTUCKY school librarians are 

most fortunate in being afforded the 
opportunity of hearing Louis Shores, PhD. 
Director of Library School, George Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tennessee, speak 
to the Library Group Conference during 
K. E. A. 


Dr. Shores is the author of Origins of 
the American College, Library, Bibli- 
ographies and Summaries in Education 
(with W. S. Monroe), Basic Reference 
Books and Best Methods of Study (with 
Littlefield and Smith). All librarians are 
familiar with the department of the Wil- 
son Library Bulletin, Current Reference 
Books, and Current Reference Aids in 
College and Research Libraries, both of 
which are edited by Dr. Shores. He is 
also the author of over one hundred arti- 
cles on librarianship, education, and 


literature; advisory editor on the Phi 
Delta Kappan issue on “The Library and 
the School” and on Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia. With Joseph E. Moore he 
authored Peabody Library Information 
Test and has in addition, written Know 
Your Encyclopedia. 
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DR. LOUIS SHORES, Director of 
Library School, George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Besides numerous state education asso- 
ciations, Dr. Shores has addressed the 
American Library Association and the As- 
sociation of College Reference Libraries. 


All progressive librarians will avail 
themselves of the privilege of listening 
to this interesting authority on school 
reference collections at the Apollo Room, 
Canary Cottage, Louisville, Kentucky, 
April 18, 1941, 12:00 noon. 
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Film Guide 


HEN SHALL the film be shown? 

This question can be answered best 
by the teacher. Depending on the ob- 
jective in mind, the film may be shown 
before, during or after the text discussion. 
In many instances the pupil must have a 
background before he will be able to 
realize the significance of the rich ma- 
terial placed before him. Again, it may 
occur that the film is associated with only 
a portion of a unit. Naturally, it should 
be shown when the greatest good will ac- 
crue. Finally, the teacher may feel that 
greater interest may be aroused in a unit 
by having the pupils view the film before 
the text is studied. There are many situ- 
ations when the film should be shown 
more than once; to repeat, the teacher 
must decide when the instrument will 
serve the class best. 


All films previewed in this column may 
be obtained through the University of 
Kentucky Film Library. 


HEAT AND LIGHT FROM ELECTRICITY 
No. 547—One -eel, silent, 10 minutes. 


Synopsis: By drawings, the parallel and 
series circuits are clearly explained. Adequate 
portions are devoted to description and illus- 
tration of Ohm’s law, voltage, amperage, the 
light bulb, conductors, insulators, overhead 
and underground cables, and fuze protection. 


Advanced electricity is illustrated in the 
operation of neon lighting, mercury vapor 
lighting, carbon arcs, electric furnaces, and arc 
welding. 

Evaluation: This film should fit well in 
certain units of physics, general science, and 
simple mechanics. Classes of senior high 
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By G. L. CRUTCHER, 
Halleck Hall, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


pupils will profit more than younger groups. 
A well-made film. 


THE WORK OF RIVERS 


No. 587—One reel, sound, 11 minutes. 

Synopsis: By employing animated drawings 
and models, the destructive forces of rivers are 
portrayed. The film surveys: erosive effects 
on land improperly farmed; formation of 
flood plains and deltas; meanders, oxbows, 
and water-gaps; and the periodic recession of 
Niagara Falls. 


Evaluation: Animated drawings are used 
most effectively in clarifying expressions fre- 
quently incomprehensible by the adolescent 
mind. Models are used to show accelerated 
action of the river stream which may not be 
normally observed by the human eye. This 
film will be highly instructive to classes mak- 
ing a study of rivers. 


SAVE THE SOIL 


No. 645—One reel, silent, 13 minutes. 

Synopsis: The never ending search for rich 
soil is accurately shown in this film. The great 
misuse of soil by farmers of many lands is 
graphically illustrated. We see the decay of 
older civilizations because of poor farming. 
Abandoned land of the United States, and 
present efforts to properly revitalize it consti- 
tute a large part of the picture. 


Evaluation: Any study of soil conservation 
will be materially improved by a review of 
this picture. Although suited to use in geog- 
raphy and some sections of social studies, it 
will be of outstanding value in agriculture 
classes studying general soil reclamation. 
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Book Reviews 


CADMUS BOOKS—CONTINUED 


The use of CADMUS BOOKS for recre- 
ational and related reading should greatly as- 
sist in developing a number of minor reading 


techniques. The pupil should be _ better 
enabled to: 
a. Read to find the answer to a particular 
problem. 
b. Read orally so that others may get the 
thought. 
c. Use an index. 
d. Use the alphabet effectively in making 
use of indexes. 
e. Use library facilities and techniques. 
f. Make reports. 
g. Collect information from _ several 
sources. 
h. Discriminate between relevant and_ir- 


relevant material. 

i. Organize effectively material from sev- 
eral sources. 

j. Find satisfaction in reading for infor- 
mation and pleasure. 


Below is given a brief description of Cad- 
mus Books suitable for Fifth Grade: 

ALANNA by Helen Coale Crew. The story 
of an impetuous, lovable little Irish lass. II- 
lustrated by Joan Esley. List $1.00; Net 75c. 

BLACK ON WHITE by M. Ilin. The story 
of books. A history of writing. Illustrated 
by M. Lapshin. List 80c; Net 60c. 

CANUTE WHISTLEWINKS by Zakarias Tope- 
lius. Includes fairy tales, legends, and studies 
of child life in Finland and Lapland. Illus- 
trated in color and black and white by Frank 
McIntosh. List $1.20; Net 90c. 

Dosry by Monica Shannon. Awarded the 
John Newbery Medal for 1935. The story of 
a Bulgarian peasant boy. Illustrated by Atanas 
Katchmakoff. List $1.12; Net 84c. 

THE Joyous Guests by Maud Lindsay and 
Emilie Poulsson. A Squire opens his spacious 


halls to Christmas guests and insists they all 
tell tales. List 96c; Net 72c. 


Kincs AND THINGS by H. E. Marshall. 
Every American Child will enjoy Kings and 
Things while he learns from it the story of 
English history from the Roman Conquests 
right down to the present day. List $1.16; 
Net 87c. 


SATURDAY’S CHILDREN by Helen Coale 
Crew. A baker’s dozen of entertaining stories 
of lovable little boys and girls in various coun- 
tries. Illustrated by Margaret Freeman. List 
$1.00; Net 75c. 


TREASURE FLOWER by Ruth Gaines. iA 
sweet and wonderful story through which 
runs the magic spell of that little Island Em- 
pire, Japan. Beautifully illustrated. List $1.00; 
Net 75c. 


TRUEBOY by Thomas C. Hinkle. A book of 
a Great Dog by the author of Tawny which 
was hailed as a dog classic. List 96c; Net 
720. 

VALoR: THE STORY OF A Doc by Hal Bor- 
land. Valor was a sheep dog, part collie, part 
wolf. A story of his struggles against nature 
and the wild creatures for food and shelter. 
Illustrated. List 92c; Net 69c. 


STAND Fast FOR FREEDOM by Lowell 
Thomas and Berton Braley. Published by 
the John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

The story of human figures, not calendar 
figures, that distinguishes “Stand Fast for 
Freedom” is here presented to the public by 
the radio analyst Lowell Thomas and Berton 
Braley. This magna carta is a sort of second 
edition of the “Declaration of Independence 
of 1776.” It is a warning to tyrants to “Keep 
Out.” 

This book shows how the abuse of liberty 
by the people means the loss of liberty by the 


people. 








K. E. A. CONVENTION, APRIL 16, 17, 18, 1941 
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Independent Districts Superintendent 






































Counties Superintendent 
BALLARD V. K. Wallis 
CALDWELI Edward F. Blackburn 
CARROLL R. B. Cartmell 
HENDERSON Martin Roberts 
HOPKINS Hubert W. Wilkey 
MARSHALL Holland Rose 
METCALFE Wendell P. Butler 
SHELBY George Giles 
SIMPSON Herbert Foster 
Independent Districts Superintendent 
BENTON Tullus Chambers 
MARCH NE A. 

Counties 

Nelson 


Independent Districts 
Alexandria 
Maysville 
Richmond 


Schools 

Ashland: 
Boyd County High 
Senior High 
Bayless 
Cannonsburg 
Cole Jr. High 


CaDIz Byron F. Pennebaker 
CARLISLE E. E. Pfanstiel 
FERGUSON, at Luretha A. H. Freer 
HODGENVILLE Marshall E. Hearin 
Horse CAVE W. B. Owen 
LIVERMORE L. C. Taylor 
MADISONVILLE Harper Gatton 
MIDDLEBURG W. G. Kirtley 
Mr. VERNON W. R. Champion 
a i iiscissiind icasmnierpcsinisnviess W. J. Caplinger 
RACELAND ; E. B. Whalin 
SEBREE Fred Poore 
Schools 

Crabb 

Hager 

Hatcher 

Means 


Putnam Jr. High 

Chas. Russell 

Wylie 

Benham High 

Boston Consolidated Senior High 
Chaplin Senior High 

Glendale Consolidated 
Howardstown Jr. High 

Julius Marks Sanitorium, Lexington 
New Hope Jr. High 

Vine Grove Consolidated 





STATE AND LOCAL TEACHER 
RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 


© JANUARY 1941 N. E. A. Research 
Bulletin summarizes the status of state 
and local teacher retirement systems. One 
section of the bulletin gives facts as to 
the financial structure of existing state 
systems; another section gives the financial 
status of the systems; a third section pre- 
sents statistical facts having to do with 
membership; and a final section deals with 
the question of social security. This 
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bulletin will be of special interest because 
of the current discussion of federal social 
security as related to the teaching pro- 
fession. 64 p. 25c. 


SUPERINTENDENT PILLSBURY 
ELECTED PRESIDENT 


UPERINTENDENT W. Howarp Pills- 

bury of Schenectady, New York, has 
been elected president of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
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“ LAND OF ENCHANTMENT” 


Come to New Mexico this year and slip away 
completely from strain and worry. Imagine the 
kind of vacation you like best—and you'll find 
it here. Whether you can catch the spirit of 
Majzana that lets you loaf away the lazy days 
under a cloudless turquoise sky, or whether you 
pack every hour with new thrills and strange 
sights, you’ll sleep like a log through the crisp 
cool nights, brown like an Indian in the bril- 
liant sunshine, and pile up reserves of strength 
and energy for strenuous days ahead. This 
brand-new map of carefree vacations, in full 
color and large size, is yours for the asking. 


El Umex Use the ICO 


STATE TOURIST EXICO 


New Mexico State Tourist Bureau, 
Room 770, State Capitol, Santa Fe, N. M. 





Please send free: () New ‘“‘Recreational Map of New 
Mexico. ”” () Official 1941 Road Map. () New Booklet, 
“Land of Enchantment.” 


To. 














Educating for Peace 
(Continued from page 15) 


because the people did not realize that 
peace is more than minding one’s own 
business. 


It is impossible to be specific on world 
co-operation when the world order is in 
such a chaotic state. But it is safe to say 
that regardless of who wins the war, man- 
kind will eventually plan for peace. And 
no matter how perfect this plan might 
be, it will be of no avail unless world 
opinion is behind it. We teachers of the 
United States must lead our future leaders 
of the world to understand that 


1. The world today is smaller in time- 
size than were the Thirteen Original 
States in 1789. Science has made the 
world into one large community. There 
is no such thing as isolation in the modern 
world. Nations commercially entangled 
cannot remain politically aloof. 


2. We will have Napoleons and Hit- 
lers as long as the world is organized for 
war. “Peace requires the substitution for 
war, which becomes ever more destruc- 
tive, of international processes which, 
while protecting national ways of life 
against external violence, will facilitate 
adaptation to new conditions and will 
promote creative changes in the general 
interest.” (Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace.) 


3. Peace cannot be had without co- 
operation. “Every government and every 
people which seeks prosperity through 
isolation and through multiplied restric- 
tions on trade is prosperity’s greatest ob- 
stacle, and every government and every 
people which resists and resents interna- 
tional co-operation to deal with the con- 
stant and world-wide problems of man- 
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kind is not patriotic, but its own nation’s 
most treacherous and most persistent foe.” 
(Nicholas Murray Butler.) 


4. Peace cannot be had without sacri- 
fice. “When we engage in the pursuits of 
peace in the same spirit of conscious serv- 
ice with which the common soldier en- 
gages in war, then shall there be war no 
more.” (Woodrow Wilson.) 


5. Peace, economic security, democ- 
racy—all depend upon each other and all 
depend upon the citizenry of every nation. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
(Continued from page 20) 


Row, PETERSON & COMPANY—Mr. H. L. 
Smith, 113 Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 


ScoTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, 
Kentucky. 


SILVER-BURDETT Co.—Mr. French A. Mag- 
gard, 394 Lindsey Street, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JoHN C. WINsToN CompANy—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 


Mrs. Lucy Smith, Elizabethtown, Ky. 


Wortp Book ENCyCcLopEDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 2113 Speed Avenue, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


Mrs. ELLEN LOUDENSLAGER, 168 Brae 
Drive, Lexington, Kentucky. (Central 
Kentucky). 

Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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PERSONAL LOANS 


You can borrow $100 
if you can pay back $9.77 a month 


[5 you need extra cash, let the Household Finance plan 
help you. You can borrow up to $300—quickly and simply 
—if you can make regular monthly payments. No stocks, bonds 
or other security required. No credit questions asked of friends 
or relatives. You get your loan ina friendly, private transaction. 


Choose your own payment plan 


You may repay your loan in monthly installments which fit 
your personal budget. Suppose that you need $100. Find this 
amount in the first column of the table. Then read across, pick- 
ing out the monthly payment which is convenient for you to 
make. $9.77 a month, for instance, will repay your loan in full 
in twelve months. Loans also made in other amounts and for 
other periods. Note that the sooner you repay the less your loan 
costs. Please apply for your loan at the nearest Household 
office. Or send the coupon for full information about our “loans 
by mail” service. 


Crh I hald kh Lles 


To help borrowers get more from their incomes Household 
— helpful booklets on money management and better 
buymanship. Many schools and colleges use these publications 
in their home economics classes. Ask or write for free copies. 


FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 
{ CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 




















12 16 20 

payments payments bayments payments 

$20 to $50 loaned only 

$ 4 $ oa $ e4 for 12 months or less 

13.63 7.33 $ 5.76 $ 4.83 
100 18.18 9.77 7.68 6.43 
125 22.72 12.21 9.60 8.04 
150 27.26 14.65 11.52 9.65 
200 36.35 19.54 15.36 12.87 
250 45.44 24.42 19.20 16.09 
300 54.53 29.31 23.04 19.30 














Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 244% per 
month. This rate is less than the maximum prescribed by the 
Kentucky Small Loan Law. KY, 











Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
—Chypordtion, Dncorporaled — 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 
IN THE 3 CITIES LISTED BELOW 


LoulIsvILLE, Ky., Fourth Floor, Starks Building 
Telephone: Jackson 4291 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Household Finance Corp. 
3rd F1., 3rd & Main Bldg. 14th Floor, Carew Tower 
Telephone: 3-3137 Telephone: Main 1585 


Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All jatic pleted by mail. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
Household Finance Corp, 








FREE & Blank 


Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 





HovuSEHOLD FINANCE CorporATION, Incorporated KSJ 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special. Payment Plan.” I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Name...ccccccccccccs Cee eeeeeeererecsccesesesersesersssseee 
Address Ce eee ee cee ere eeeereeeeeeeesseeseeeesesseeesess . 
City. coeerevecvcccccccscssccccesenes State. .sccccccccccccecs . 
Amount I wish to borrow $....+seeeeeseeeees JP eercveces Months 
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Art Training a Vital Part of 
General Education 


(Continued from page 35) 


senses. He maintained that the introduc- 
tion of more hand, ear, and eye work into 
the schools would aid greatly in correct- 
ing the glaring deficiencies of the school 
program. No doubt the suggestions of 
Dr. Eliot are materializing to a great ex- 
tent, but there is still much room for 
further development of these same ideas. 


Most people need constructive ability, 
and the way to acquire it is by exercise 
of constructing something—not only on 
paper, but with one’s own hands create 
tangible things. Thus the need of the 
teaching of the arts in all our public 
schools, not with the object of creating 
artists, but .as an aid in the all-round 
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Experiences in Geography 


Written by W. R. McConnell 
Published by Rand M¢Nally & Company 


Workbooks to Accompany the 
McConnell Geographies 


'An Aid to Teachers and Pupils 


Supplements the textbooks with additional 
map studies, problems, activities, reviews, 
and test exercises. 

Helps the teacher provide interesting and 
effective materials for slow pupils, for 
pupils who have been absent from class, 
and for other situations that require self- 
directed work. 

Affords the pupil an attractive and con- 
venient workbook which helps to make 
his study of geography interesting and 
practical. 


For further information, write to 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


2009 Terrace Place 
Nashville, Tennessee 








mental development of our average citi- 
zen who will continue the world’s work. 


One can go to history, both ancient and 
contemporary, and there find that some 
of the great leaders of mankind have been 
able to do things with their hands. Christ 
was a carpenter; Omar Khayyam was a 
tent-maker; Paul Revere a silversmith; 
Henry Clay a good dirt farmer; Joseph 
Hoffman a first-class mechanic, and 
Rachmaninoff a marvelous gardener. Peo- 
ple who know how to do things right 
with their hands have opportunity to en- 
joy more the intellectual constructiveness 
they are called on to do. A feeling for 
art makes one realize the truth in har- 
monious expression, in whatever way or 
in whatever material it is expressed. If 
beauty is a real value which exists we 
should train our minds and form our 
tastes to discern it. In the light of this 
thought then art education is a constant 
reminder of the eternal fitness of things 
and is a silent urge to better thinking and 
better living. We must educate more 
teachers of art rather than “arty” teach- 
ers, keeping always in mind that art is a 


quality of consciousness, that understand- 


ing of it, appreciation for it, and personal 
reaction to it will raise the standards of 
a whole community. 








ARE YOU INTERESTED 


SUMMER POSITION 


if so, write to 
THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 
85 E. Gay St., Columbus, O. 


If you will be at the K.E.A. please see 
me at our booth in the Columbia Hall 
for full details.—Duane L. Tice. 
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DON’T “BELITTLE” 
THE TROUBLE A COLD 
CAN CAUSE... 


Treat your cold as serious. 
Don't try to “wear it out”. 
Don’t be ashamed to “give- 
in”. Many serious disorders 
start with cold “Symptoms”. 
So —watch it. It's just good 
common sense to take care of 
yourself and it’s WISE to 
take ALKA-SELTZER to help 
you weather the distress. 


* A FREE SAMPLE SUPPLY 
of ALKA-SELTZER is yours 
for the asking. 

Just write to Dept. STM-25. 
MILES LABORATORIES, INC., 
Elkhart, Indiana, 








But What Do 


You Do About Yours? 
ty —Here Is What You Should Do: 


Start at once to take care of yourself. Take 
ALKA-SELTZER to relieve the distress. 


Watch your diet—avoid crowded, overheated 

rooms. Get plenty of rest and dress comfort- 

ably. Don’t try to stay on your feet if you 
Lp have a fever. 


Gargle with ALKA-SELTZER to ease the 
“sting” of a raspy, sore throat caused by the 
cold. Remember, too—ALKA-SELTZER can 
KGeE give you fast, effective relief in many other 

/P common ailments. Take it also for... 


HEADAC HES, MUSCULAR ACHES and PAINS, 
MUSCULAR FATIGUE and ACID INDIGESTION 


Alka-Seltzer 


Ge THE EFFERVESCENT, ANALGESIC, ALKALIZING REMEDY 
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TEACHER LOANS 


OntSignature Only 


No Security 


TIME FINANCE CoO., Pioneer Kentucky 
Finance Institution, offers a state-wide 
complete and comprehensive SIGNA- 
TURE ONLY loan service for teachers. 
Each year teachers in increasing num- 
bers have availed themselves of Time’s 
friendly financial service. 


AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 


Time offers a Swift, Simple, Easy plan 
which is available to every teacher 
throughout the State of Kentucky. 
Wherever the postman blows his 
whistle a Time Teacher Loan-By-Mail 
can be arranged. 


REDUCED RATES 


Charges substantially below lawful 
rates allowed by the State are avail- 
able in many classifications. Full de- 
tails available on inquiry. 


SEVEN KENTUCKY OFFICES 


With the opening of offices at Paris 
and Winchester, Time Finance Co. 
now has seven offices thoroughly 
equipped to serve the financial needs 
of Kentucky teachers. Loans may be 
obtained by applying in person or by 
sending No Obligation Coupon to the 
nearest of Time’s Seven Offices. 


No Endorsers 


SEVEN KENTUCKY OFFICES 


Citizens Bank Bldg. Phone 623 
4th and Broadway PADUCAH 
2nd Floor Phone 22 
121 S. 7th Street MAYFIELD 
2nd Floor Phone 266 
101 N. Limestone LEXINGTON 


209 Marion Taylor Bldg. Wabash 6631 


312 S. 4th Street LOUISVILLE 
105 Center Street Phone 105 
Opposite Post Office CORBIN 
33 N. Main Phone 622 
Next Leeds Theatre WINCHESTER 
2nd Floor Phone 665 
409 Main PARIS 


(Detach and mail to nearest office) 


TIME FINANCE CO., 
Incorporated. 


Gentlemen: 
Without obligation, send full details 
of your Teacher Loan-by-Mail Plan. 


Name 
Address 
City 














to 





Amount Desired }.......... Salary $.......... 
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——————— (Citar, young people and 
adults enjoy chewing gum 

. .. chewing is such a natural pleasure. 

Just as exercise is necessary to keep your 
arms and legs active, so chewing exercise 
plays an important part, too. It helps keep 
your teeth clean and bright. It helps relieve 
tension and aids concentration. 

Successful, popular people like to chew 
gum, but of course recognize there is “a 
time and place” for chewing gum just as 
there is for everything else they do. 


Teachers and leaders now point out this 








The Wholesome Fun of CHEWING GUM 


Comes Naturally to Everyone— 


There’s a reason, time and place for this healthful American custom— 


AN AID TO GOOD TEETH: Chewing gum daily helps keep your 
| teeth clean and attractive. And it provides healthful chewing exercise, too. 





fact, explaining that good taste and good 
judgment combined with the desire not 
to offend others are the sound bases to 
guide you in your enjoyment of Chewing 
Gum as well as in anything else. 


Wherever there are people, whether in 
rural areas, small towns or big cities, deli- 
cious Chewing Gum every day adds its 
quota of pleasure. It’s one of the real Amer- 
ican ways of getting a lot of funat little cost. 


Just try it yourself around the house 
and when reading, studying, driving, or 
doing any number of other things. 





V-34 











National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 





Vocational Education in 
Distributive Occupations 
(Continued from page 23) 

to handle the classes. In the smaller 
communities the proper local person can- 
not always be found. Two plans have 
been devised to solve this problem. Plan 
one involves the exchange of individual 
teachers between different towns. Plan 
two involves the hiring of a full-time eve- 
ning specialist who “floats” from one 
community to another. ‘Teacher educa- 
tion and other helps are available to the 
teachers, under any of the plans, through 
the State Department of Education. 

The businessmen are interested in this 
movement for adult education of those 
who are engaged in the business occupa- 
tions. While the program is in its in- 
fancy in Kentucky, more than 1,500 busi- 
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nessmen and salespeople were in classes 
last winter, in some forty different cen- 
ters throughout the state. 


Man is continually faced with the prob- 
lem of satisfying his wants. Outside the 
mythical Utopia these wants are not 
satisfied free by nature. In other words, 
throughout the ages man has had to work 
to make a living. One of the main ob- 
jectives of all vocational education is to 
help man to make a living, and the pro- 
gram of distributive education follows 
this objective. While there are no definite 
figures to be had, it is estimated that a 
minimum of 10,000 new workers are 
needed each year in Kentucky in the field 
of distribution. If, through a program 
of adult education, retailing could be im- 
proved so that a savings of only 2 per 
cent could be made in the methods of 
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WESTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


BOWLING GREEN, KY. 


SPRING TERM 
BEGINS APRIL 7 


The current Issue of TEACHERS COLLEGE HEIGHTS carries complete 
information concerning WESTERN’S schedule of graduate work. 


WRITE NOW FOR YOUR COPY 














operation, it would save the consumers of 
Kentucky more than seven and one-half 
million dollars a year. 

The purpose of this article is to bring 
to your attention this new phase of voca- 
tional education. If you have elected to 
read it thus far and yet have questions not 
answered, get in touch with the State De- 
partment of Education, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, or the writer. 


The Evolution of Textbooks 
(Continued from page 38) 

swept over the United States. This move- 

ment in Europe and America emphasized 

these important points: 

“1, The concentration of all schoolwork 
around a central core, usually literary and 
historical subject matter. 

2. A serial arrangement of subject mat- 
ter, according to chronology of its histori- 
cal development. 

3. The organization of every unit of 
instruction according to five steps of in- 

ment for the com- 


Ceacher 4 ing year write 
OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


MENTOR, KY. Established 1910 


“Free Registration” 











Seeking early place- 
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struction, namely: preparation, presenta- 
tion, comparison, generalization, and ap- 
plication.” 

Textbooks have begun, evolved and 
vastly improved through the centuries; but 
only within the last seventy-five years have 
they become adequately adapted to the 
laws of the learning process. 

As social situations arise, as the trend 
of educational thought changes; as modes 
of procedure in instruction differ; so must 
textbooks continue to improve. “The mov- 
ing picture may supplant them only in 
some specific phases of a few subjects, but 
textbooks will stay with us for generations 
to come.” 





@ Special Combination OfferOn Four ® 


“STANDARD PUBLICATIONS” 


CORPORAL FESS WHITAKER—By Fess Whit- 
aker himself. 
A book you won’t want to lay aside until 
ee PPro e aa . $1.00 
LIFE AMONG THE HILLS AND MOUNTAINS 
OF KENTUCKY—By W. R. Thomas. 
A comprehensive history of the mountain and 
hilly counties of Eastern Kentucky....... 2.00 
PARLANCE OF KENTUCKY BACKWOODS— 
By Bess Fayne (Mrs. H. H.) Cherry. 
An intensely interesting story illustrating 
humor and philosophy of the backwoods folk .50 
THE HOUSE OF AEGEUS AND OTHER VERSE 
—By Edward G. Hill. 
ROOK: OT TTS CE sk ose sc csancnncessec 1.00 


—— 


ae eT ee. $4.50 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE 
FOR ALL FOUR BOOKS . ~ $2. 15 


ORDER YOUR SET IMMEDIATELY!!! 


THE STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY, Inc. 
e@ 2205S. First St. Louisville, Ky. @ 
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